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BENDARY OF CHICHESTER: AUTHOR OF “‘ SACRED ARCHZOLOGY,” ETC. 


Tue following Inventories, now in the Public Record Office, consist 
(1) of detached slips on parchment, nd (2) of lists on paper bound 
up in a book. One only is of the date of the lst year of Edward VL, 
the others are of the sixth year, and contain evidence that all the 
ornaments of the church and her ministers hitherto in use were pre- 
served. The result of the last commission was to sequestrate to 
secular use what had hitherto adorned the fair beauty of the sanctuary, 
a surplice, or albes, some or all the bells, a chalice, and in some cases a 
paten only being left. The plate was reserved to the Crown, and en- 
quiry was made regarding embezzlements by private persons, which 


‘ were common. (Cardwell, Doc. Ann. 1,110). A certain portion was 


reserved to the parish authorities, the proceeds of the sale being ap- 
plied to the repairs of the fabric, the highway and bridges, the pur- 
chase of “ harness,” and the “setting forth of soldiers ;’ alms to the 
poor, making beacons, or building seawalls: stained glass almost 
universally disappeared, the paintings ov the walls were defaced, altar 
stones were laid in the floor, bestowed upon farms as bridges over 
ditches, or broken up ; brasses, were torn from tombs, and such havoc 
ensued that it was necessary in the time of Elizabeth (1560) to inter- 
pose the strong arm of authority to stay further ravages. (Cardwell, 
Doc. Ann. L.; 289).* 

The Chantries (often chapels of ease) were likewise dissolved : it had 
been the practice to give doles to the poor at the obits or anniversaries, 





* At Penkridge, Staffordshire, I find a bell sold and the sum of the auction t 
“in pluckinge doune of the alters, in defacynge the churche, in byenge a cloth of 
xxxvii yards to go over alonge the rode lofte and Paratyng, the same clothe and the 
table at the highe alter with scryptures.” (MS. Augm. Off. * . 13.) At length a 
caution was given to the Commissiovers to avoid irritating the Sdlings of the parish. 


ioners and use beforehand conciliatory forms of 
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and for the stipendiary chaplains to assist the single-handed clergy as 
assistant curates, both in choir and parochial ministrations, and also 
in the large towns as schoolmasters. The foundation of Grammar 
Schools supplied the latter service, but for years the clergy were over- 
taxed owing to the withdrawal of their helpers. The church stock or 
‘common fund, and the chantry accessory endowments for the supply 
of lights and necessaries of Divine Service were alienated to the Crown, 
and the consequence was fruitful in the decay and neglect of the sacred 
buildings. 

An imperfect return remains of the articles left by the Commis- 
sioners on May 27, 7 Edward VI.; it enumerates a single chalice for 
each parish, and at Bretbie and Repyngdon a paten also. The latter 
church was allowed four great and two small bells. Ravenston had 
three and a sanctus bell, Bretbie, Rosleston, Lullington, and Caldwell, 
were left each with two small bells, two were also allowed to Willesley 
and Ingleby ; Calke, Hartishorne, Newton, Tycknall, Smythbie, Wal- 
ton, Stretton. and Croxhall, each retained three. 

Passing notices of sacrilege are preserved, at Bountisall the service 
was omitted as a man with violence stole the linen off the Holy Table, 
and another worthy carried away the Book. At Ashbourne the church 
chest had its lock picked and an albe stolen, and the wardens gave 
two frontals to “ disguise” mummers at one of the Mayday revels, 
which soon after were suppressed in the interests of decent order. 
Mr. Beamont converted the glass, iron, and some furniture of the 
Bridge Chapel, at Swerston, to his own use ; and Lord Paget’s servant 
unleaded St. Michael’s Chapel at Melbourne. 

Some peculiar terms occur in these inventories, as St. Ellis for St. 
Eloi, “a serples of shakadowne,” “ a chales of aulke money,” “a chales 
of money and gold,” albes “with parres,” a “ pyx of pane metall,” “a 
fane,” “ pyde crule,” “ fanancs and barretts,” a “ cupp for the sensers,” 
a “vestment of blew scammell,” “a bellstoppe,” etc. I have added a 
few words in brackets, and extracts from Patent Rolls, by way of a 
current commentary, but refrained from giving a glossary or illustra- 
tive notes, which would only have been borrowed from my “Sacred 
Archeology.” 

The Inventory of Repton, has been printed, from a transcript, in the 
Journal of the British Archeological Association, but with several 
inaccuracies ; those of Dale and Darley from the original MS. (Augm. 
Off. Books 172, pp. 50-68), will appear in the Archeologia, in a paper 
lately read by me before the Society of Antiquaries of London. 

If the list of Church Goods should at first sight seem meagre, it 
must be remembered that some counties, such as the North Riding, 
Lincoln, Somerset, Sussex, etc., have none, and that for Derbyshire 
the inventory is peculiarly rich. The documents have suffered much 
from the changes of custody to which they were subjected, neglect 
and exposure, and mischance ; they are now in careful and jealous 
hands, but many are so faded and friable that it becomes a matter of 
importance for persons interested in them to commit them to print 
without delay. 
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ery wee of Grenelow * 
Siem. An em seed ry Ee pop od Hon — — ord Jamys ffoljambet 
rantcys Leake Knyghts ynges eners for the Wapentake of y* H 
Pecke at Bakewell. pt 30. I. Edw. vi wii hsvenit 
j chalyce with a patten of sylver & parcell gylt a vestment & a albe a lyttyll bell 
] corporas with a cope of black velvet ij aulter clothes. ~ 


SNELSTON. 


Snelston—Oct 5. 6Edw. VI. Sir Jo Porte { Sir Humfrey Bradburne Knyghts & 
Thos. Powtrell esq ; § comyssooners 
j coope of blew & reed wolsted 
} chalys of sylver 
j vestment of blew & grene cruylle 
] vestment reed ffustyan|| in apes 
}, whaite vestment of diaper 
ij albes with ij amysses 
ij stoles 
j, corporace casse of blew sylke & golde 
ij aulter clothes 


STANTON-BY-BRIDGE. 


Wm. Mallam preste curat. 
Stanston next Swerston Oct.5. 6 Edw. VI. Rob. Ryvet Clarke 
ij smale bells 
j chales 
iij vestments & ij albys 
ii aulter clothes 


cope 
corporas clothe 
lij towells 
We have a chappell edified and buylded wy on Trent im ye mydest of the greate 
streme anexed to Swerston bregge, the whiche certayve stuffe ee to it ij 
desks to knele in a tabell of wode & certayne barres of yron and glasse in the wyndos, 
whiche Mr. Edward Beamont of Arleston bath taken away to his owne use, and we 
saye that if the Chapell dekeye the brydge wyll not stonde. 


SMIsBY. 


Smythesbye.—Oct 2. 6 Edw. VI. Wm. Reddyche, Curate 
lij — j tawney sylke the ij blacke holsted the iij redde sey with albes and 
sto’ 


8 
iij alter clothes 
ij corporas with cases 
j chalece of sylver parcell gylt 
lij bells in ye steple 
j cope of tawney sylke 
MEasHaM, 


Measham.—Oct. 4. 6 Edward VI. Jo. Mares, Curatt 
too whole shuts of vestments & ij tunycles 
too coopes and j vestmente 
too aulter clothes 
too chaleces with patenes 
iij corpes [Corporas] with cases 
iij bells & j litle be 
j crosse of tyn 





* Greenlow or Grindlow. 
t Sir James Foljambe. (Lysons, Ixxj.) Sir Francis Leake (Ibid lvii.) 
} Of Repton, in 1554, Founder of the Grammar School. (Lysons, 237.) 
; Of West Hallam. ‘Lysons, cxl.) 

[A fine stuff, which came originally from Fostat on the Nile, probably through 
Naplouse (Neapolis or Naples, the titular see of the last Prior of Christ Church, 
Haunts). The name is sometimes written ables, or apples, and one commentator upon 
one of the great dramatists converted it into ape’s breeches. ] 
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TICKENHALL. 


Tykenall,—Oct. 4. 6 Edw. VI. Jo Warde, Curatt 
ij vestments j of blwe sey & the other of grene sey with ye stolls to the same 
ij autre clothes 
corpors with the casis 
j_ chalis with the paten parsyll gyltt 
iij bells in ye steple 


RAVENSTONE. 
Ranston.—Ravenstone—Ravston.—Oct. 6. 6 Edw. VI. Peter Ffynche, parson 
j  chalys of sylver parcell gylte wythe a cover 
j_ crosse of brasse wyth a crosse cloth 
jij vestyments of blacke chamlett wyth tanye crossez of chamlett 
j_ cope of old grene sylke 
iij altar clothez of flaxen & iiij towells of flaxen 
ij candelstycks of brasse 
j_ senser of brasse 
lij bells in y® steple & j santes bell 
ij hand bells 
j serples of flaxen 
j_ holy water stocke of brasse 
CALKE. 


Calke.—Oct 5, 1552. Thos Strynger, curate 
j smale chalez of sylver with a paten. iij smale bellez in ye steple j lytell hande 
bell & j other lytell bell. ij copez whereof j ys of course blew velwett & ye other 
off course whyte bruges satyn ilij vestments whereof j ys off course blew velwett 
& j of course whyte brugs satyn & other off red sey & ye forthe ys of whyte rouyd 
bustian iij albiz of course lynnen clothe iii auter clothez & ij towells off course 
lynnen clothe j pyxe of brasse a crysmatare off tynne ij —— of brasse j 
torne surplez of lynnen clothe j peyre of sencers of brasse & a lytyll shypp off 
rasse 


CaTTON. 

Catton.—Oct. 5. 6 Edw. VI. Wyll. Ffysher curate 
ij vestyments of dernex whyth red crossez of sercenett 
ij towells of flaxen ij candelstycks of brasse ij cruetts of pewter a serples of 

shakadowne ij sacryng belles j hand bell 
Newton SOLNEY. 

Newton.—Oct. 6. 6 Edw. VI. Nich. Sambull curat 
iij vestments iij albs amysses with stuills & fannys to ye same iij alter clothes iiij 
towells j cowlpe of sent Thomas houlstyd * ij corporyssys clothes with thayre casys 
«f peynted lynnyn clothe ij candylstyks of brasse ij cruytts j chales of sylver iij bells 
in ye chapell i hande bell in ye churche. 

CALDWELL. 

Caldewall.—_Oct. 5. 6 Edw. VI. Sir John Porte Sir Humffrey Bradborne Knyghts 
& Thos. Powtrell esq. Comyssyoners, j chalyce parcell gylte with a cover ij vest- 
ments with the albes j aulter clothe j towell j syrplyce ij bells in the steple 

REPTON. 

Repyngdon.—Oct. 4. 6 Edw. VI. Jo Waltin Curatt 
} whole sut of vestments of redde sylke j whole grene sute of vestments save an albe 
with j coope. j whole sute of vestments of whyt sylke withe a coope j vestment of 
redd velvet j coope of tauny velvet j whole sut of vestments of grene sylke without 
albs havynge j coope j gylden laten crosse with a clothe ij chaleces of sylver 1 
gilt iij great bells & ij small, ij coppes clothes & cases, ij alter clothes j pal me viij 
towells ij blewe hangyngs for th alters 

BRETBY. 

Bratbye.—Oct. 4. 6 Edw. VI. Thos Prater Curatt 

ij vestments, j redd sylke the other blacke olstydd, ij smale bells, & 1 handbell, iij 


— clothes corper [corporas] with a case, j chales of sylver with a paten, ij 
we) : 


SWARKESTONE. 
Swarkaston.—Oct. 5. 6 Edward VI. Syr Wyll. Stheyvyn curat 
ij vestments, j of blew satten, y* other of whytt bustian, j cowpe of grene saten of 





* A vestment of St. Thomas Worsted. (Inv. of St. Magnus, London.) 
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burges, ij aulter clotps [cloths] ij towells j chales of silver parcell gilt, iij bells in 
the steple 
CHELLASTON. 

Chellaston—Parcell of Melburne Holme.—Oct. 5. Jo Turvell Curate 
iij vestaments ij of whyt fustyan & other of changeable sylke iij albes ij aulter 
cloysse j — of green of sundry colars, j towell j challys with a patent weying vij 
once ij 

MELBOURNE. 

S. Mychayll Chapell, Melburne.—Oct. 5. + 
j letyll sanctus bell, they iryn & y® glasse sold to Roger Breyckenott bayly att v 
nobylles they whyche Mt Jo Beamont holds, y* leade was abowtt viij loods conveyed 
by Master Leytton servant to the lord Pachet unto Burton uppon Trent, who had 
y® Se we cannot tell. 

Y* Chapell att Kings Newton.—Y* same parysse be holde by Edw. Peyse servant 
unto y® sayed Jo montt, y° whyche was schyngyll with iryn & glasse sold to Jo 
Wyldar & Hugh Ratcluff, xs., j letyll bell with a sacryng bell vijs. ijd. 

Melburne.—Oct. 6. Jo Dawson Vicar 
v vestments j of russet damaske, j of rayed silke ij of grene changeable silke & j of 
cristym, iij copes j of velyet patches of dyverse colors and other ij of grene changeable 
silke, iiij corperas with their cases, ilij aulter clothes, xij towells, ij payre of 
tynnacles, ij chales with their patens the j of sylver the ij of tyn or aulke money ;* 
iijj bells in the steple with a sancts bell, j crosse of latyn, iij banner clothes of 
grene silke, j of them payntted, and ij crosse clothes of grene silke. 


FoREMARK. 


Ffornewarke.—Oct. 5. Ser Jo Debanke curate 
j vestment of sylke color white and blew, j lynyn albe ij aulter clothes, j towall 
) corporax clothe, ij belles in y® stepell 
OsMaSTON-BY-DERBY. 


Osmaston—Juxta Derby, Oct. 10. Jas Poker curat 
ij belles in the steple ij hand belles j sacryng bell j chalice of sylver with a patten 
iij vestiments of blew wolsted j of yelow sylke & j of wyte twylle j coope of dune 
silke j albe with a amysse j surples iij aulter clothes iij towelles 


LULLINGTON. 
Lollyngton.—Oct. 5. 
jchales of sylver ij cruytts pewter iij bells in y® steple j coope ij vestments with 
ail thereto belongyng ij alter cloythes ij towells j surples ij crossez iiij banner 
cloyths j cross clot: 
omytted by layst forth of y® old inventory j corporas case j corporas cloyth a 
byble & a pharafras [paraphrase of Erasmus. } 
INGLEBY. 
Inglebye.—-Oct. 5. Sir Jo Debanke curate 


j challace of sylver ll gylt ij belles in y* steple ij vestments j of bustyon grene 
y* other chamblet blew & red ij albes ij aulter clothes j towell j sacryng bell 


WALTON-ON-TRENT. 


Walton uppon Trentt.—Oct. 5. Ser Jo Bee Parson ’ 
j chalis with a cover j pyxe of brasse j boxe of every baunden with sylver [for the 
] j canapie j crosse of brasse & a cloth ij candylsticks of brasse j lytyll candyl- 
sticke off brasse iij saunce bells j hand bell j pott of brasse to beyr water ij cruetts 
of puter j veyle ij lytyll pelowes covered (with v)elvett) iij corporasses with casys 
iij vestments ij albes j canapee of saten of brugs ij old tynnacles of silke iij auter 
clothes vj towells j crosse of red sylke, iij belles yn the stepull j peyr of sensars ot 
brasse j surples } crysmatorie of leyd j schyppe of brasse to putt and to beyr 
frankynsence in. The parych owyth for castyng of the greytt bell xx s. viij d. 


COTON-IN-THE-ELMS. 


Coton.—Oct. 6. Hen. Malabur prest. : : 
j chalyce with a cover of sylver ij vestments j albe ij small bells in the steple 
STRETTON-IN-THE-FIELDs. 
Stratton in le ffeild.—Oct. 5. Ser Rob. Yananson parson : ; 
j chalys of sylver parcell gylte weyth a cover j coope of blew sylke iiij vestyments j 
of whyte sylke & ij of grene sylke & iij of whyte Ffustyan & the iiijth of dornox iij 





* Alchemy, in Worcestersbire Inventories, a counterfeit metal, pan metal. 
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albis of flaxen clothe iij alter clothes of flaxen [the harden of other inventories] ij 
towells of flaxen ij serplesses of flaxen j senser of brasse j crosse of brasse iij bells 
in y® steple j lytyll bell j veyle of canvas ij smale candelstycks of brasse ij cruetts 
of pewter. ‘ 


WILLESLEY. 
Wrllysley.—Oct. 6. 
jj bells smale j old cope of grene sylke ij old vestements thone of changeable sylke 
& ij of ffustyon ij aulter clothes ij small candylstyks of brasse j chalez wyth patent 
parcell gylt j payr of sensers brasse j corprax wyth case j surples. 
ROSLISTON. 


Roselestan Chapell.— Oct. 5. Nich. Pratte curate 
j cope of blew rossell j chalyce of sylver with a cover ij bells in the steple ij vest- 
ments with albes j.of them blew rossell, other is grene saten brugs iij aulter 
clothes ij towells j coverlett j syrplyce 


TARTSHORNE. 


Hartishorne.—Oct. 8. Barth. Kyrkby parson 

j chalyce of sylver with a sylver patyn ij corporace cases y* tone of —_ velvytt & 
clothe of golde together & the tother of redde sylke ij corporaxes of lynen clothe ij 
vestiments y* tone of taunye sylke & the tother of whyte crules vestmente brod 
wyth rede sylke j Coope of russett lyned wyth yelow iiij awlter clothes of flaxen iiij 
towells j ee with redde and blew & the tother playne worke of flaxen 
iiij banner clothes of lynen clothe paynted j crosse of copper & gylt with a crosse 
clothe of grene sylke j surples with a ratchett|rochet] both of flaxen part of a payre 
of sensers of brasse iij bells in y® stepull j saunce bell ij hand bells ij candelstycks 
of brasse j holy water stocke of brasse 


STAPENHILL. 


Stapenhull.—Oct. 5. Rob Barstowe Vicar 
ij bells whereof j beeng broken is solde w* werth C & di every pownde be fowned 
oe of silver, & j paten v chesebles & vestmentts iiij albes j cope of redde saye 
raunchyd [figuré, ornamented with a pattern] j surplesse ii table clothes iij towe 
j hande j pin of brasse j cruett of pewter 


GRESLEY. 


Gresley.—Oct. 5. Jo Kente curate 

j chalice of silver gylte iiij bells wherof Hen. Creeobed gent. claimeth ij in the righte 
of GREISLEY ABBEY* ij vestments the j of crymesyn damaske braunched the other 
of redd fustyen in apples ij albes j cope of grene & yelowe creule [coarse worsted] 
jcrosse of brasse ij aulter clothes j corporas case of blewe chamlett iiij towells 

d bell jsurples j holy water canne of brasse j pixe of brasse j crosse clothe o' 
silke off _— colers j sacryng bell j payre of sensors of brasse wiche begone whe 
knewe nothe have 

CROXALL, 


Crozhall.—Oct. 5. Rich. Standanoyght. 
j chalys of sylver iij vestementes j cross of whyt taffeta ij alter clothes j crosse of 
coper ij belis j lytyll belle in the stepyll ij candylstycks of pewter j surples ij 
cruetts of pewtar leyd stolne of the churche porche in November last unto the 
valew of xls, 
SMALLEY. 


Smalley.—Oct. 4. Thos. Sutton Curett. 
ij lytyll bells j vestment of grene sylke & ij of wytte tuke with albes & parres 
[apparels] thereto belongyng j cowpe of whytte fusteon ij alter clothys iij towells 
j corporas cloth with the case ij crosses of brasse j hand bell j sacryng bell ij 
cruetts of pewter j syrples 
HORSLEY. 


Horseley.—Oct. 5. Thos Dylke Vicar 
j chales parcell gylt with a paten j canapye with a pyx of laten ij crosses of laten j 
water ffatt of brasse in the chauncell iiij bells in the steple & a lytyll bell with a 
clocke upon the greatest bell ij sakeryng bells ij haude bells iii vestments, ij albes 
iiij corporasses with iiij cases j old coope iiij aulter clothes vii towels ij cruetts of 
puter j byble & a boke of the Comen Prayers ij coffers & j crismatorye 





* The Austin Priory of St. Mary and George, founded in the reign of Henry I:, by 
William Fitanigel, of Gresley. (Leland Collect. I. 49.) : 





eu BS See eS 
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KimkK LANGLEY. 


Kyrkelangley.—Oct. 1. Raulf Hygdon parson 
+ chalys of sylver parcell gu Ton of pane metal ij corporas with cases iij alter 
clothez iiij chesables whei j of redde velvet old and worne j other of blewe silke 
of antyke worke j other of tany silke of same worke j other of whyte damaske j albe 
with the armes wholl ij other albes old and torne ij coopes j of skarlet j other of 
tany silke olde and torne j serples j holy water stocke of brasse j hand bell ij bells 
in the steple ij lytle lestycks of brasse ij lytle bells & j in the steple for 
the w™ iiij/i ys owing to Raulf Hygdon 


Lone Eaton. 


Longeyten.—Oct. 5. Jo Woodward Clark 
ij vestments with albes ij alter clothez j towell j cruett j surples ij bells on the 
steple j hand bell j sacryng bell ij baner cloths j holy water stocke of brasse 


HEANOR. 
Heynor. Ser Rychard Arnold Vycar 
j chalyce li gylte j canape with a pyxe of latten, iiij bells in the ae ij hande 
ls j ohning bell iiij vestments iiij albes ij copes j of rede saye the other of rydd 
sylke j corperas clothe & j case iij aulter cloyes ij towells ij cruytts of pueter j 
erysmatorye ij crossez of latten j holy watter stoke of brasse j syrplyce ffor the 
prest j ratchet for the clerke 
PENTRICH. 
ae. 5. Barnard Brande mynyster 
j lyce parcell gylte iij corporace cass iij prells [apparels] for albs j coope 
read sylke of colour with fiowrs j vestement of the same j vestement of read sattyn 
jold coope of twyil with a olde vestement of the same ij albs ij altare clothes 
ij surplesss j cross of brass plate j pyx of latyn j payre of censers j hand bell iij 
bells in the stepyll ij candelstyks of pewter j sacrying bell j cruett j old towell j 
byble j paraphrass of hese j booke of the Comen Praer 


West HatiaM. 


West Halem.—Sept. 17. Jo. Haughton clerke. 
j chalesse with the paten off sylver & gylte ij crosses j of coper & gylte with the 


staffe the other off brasse ungylt j pyx of — ungylte ee = for the same 


ii Copes vij vestments v albes & amysses with stoles & phanells ui) corpraxes iiij 
altare clothes iiij stoells in the steple iij great bells & j lytle belle j clocke goyng 
j of the bells ij hand bells a lectorne of coper j byble the Paraphrases ot Teenees 
upon the Gospells & also upon the Epistles the booke of Comen prayer & mynys- 
tracyon of the Sacraments. 

WILLINGTON. 


Wyll ger pe 5. Ser Rob. Grace vycar 

j aa ys of sylver iij vestments olde & course j cope j amasse j albe a fane [maniple] 
and a stoole [stole] j crosse of couper or brasse j towell ij alter closse ij bells in the 
Styepull ij lyttill bells j serpeles j peir of sencers off brasse j corporas case with the 
clothe j cresmatory off peweter iij cruets of pewtor j pyx of en 


MORLEY. 


Morley.—Oct. 8. Ser Christ. North parson & curate 
jchalys of sylver with a paten parcel gylt & a canopye with a pyx of laten j holy 
water Fatt of brasse iij bells in y® steple j lytle hand bell j sacryng bell in y* 
chaunsell ij cruetts of puter ij copys of sylke y® j blew y® other chaungable ij vest- 
ments y® j blew damaske other grene saten of brugs | Bruges] with albes and 
other necessaryes j & ij olde vestments without albes iij corporaxes of cloth with 
cases to them iij aulter clothes iiij towells of clothe j lytle pyllow of cloth of gold 
[for the Missal] j surplesse for y*® Pm yrs & j rochet for y® clarke & a shete y* hanged 
afor y® Rode j iytle bell taken off y® chauncell in value ijd. a pax of wood & glasse. 


ILKESTON. 


Ikeston.—Oct. 5. Ser Wyll. Carter vicar & curatte. 
j challes of sylver parcell gylt iij corporas clothes iij vestments iij albes j of y* 
vestments of red velvet y® odder ij of sylke party collers j cope of grene sylke j 
crosse of copper iiij auter clothes vi towells iij of dyaper & iij of lynen ij towells 
wolle & j broken a sanctus bell j hossell bell ij holy water fatts ij cruetts ij candel- 
steykee of latten a per of scensures j canybe j pyx of coper j bybell & a boke of 
mynistration 
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SAWLEY. 


ft 


ij corporaces with the cases j pix j payre of orgyns, iij 
ce food j surples j holy water stoke of brasse w was put by the consent of the 
oll paryshe to the mending of the brasse of the bells. 


SANDIACRE, 


Sandyaker.—Wm Wod Curate. Oct. 5. 

j canopie j pyx of brasse j corporax with y® case j auter cloth ij candulsteks ef 
of brasse j wyte vesmente of wyte fustan j cope of blak color of sey j crose of brase 
j towell 3 cruytts ij hand bells j surplys j payr of sensures of bras j hole water 
stoke wyth y® sprenkell of bras. In the behowse ij bells j sauns bell j bybell with 
y® mynystration with boke of y® paraffeces [paraphrases]. Be hyt knowne y* 
the chales the grene & yolo westyments with theyr amysys & aloys j autur cloth 
& the beste cope were feylenusly |feloniously] stolne about 7 yers sens weche tyme 
we haddethe both . . . . ofthe .. . . pyx for orchalyce 


RISLEY. 
Rysley.—Oct. 5. 
j bell in the steple j hand bell j old vestment j surples 
LittLE Eaton. 


Lytle eee. 
j bell in the steple j vestment of saye color redde and blake j albe j crosse of wood 
covered with plate j sacryng bell j cruet of pewter 
CrICcH. 
.—Oct. 6. Rich. Banks clerke 

iiij bells in the steple j chalys of sylver with paten ij cruetts of pewter iij vestments 
wherof j of blew sylke and the other of blewe chamblet j of redde wostyd ij table 
clothez ij hengings before the table j coope of old sylke j corperas with ij cases ij 
crosses j of tynne j of brasse j hand bell ij candlestycks of pewter j byble with 
the phracs j coffer with iij lockes & iij keyes. There was ij chalyses belongyng 
to the chauntrez there wh” Jo Beamonte esq. hadde 


WILNE. 
Wylne.—Oct. 5. Jo Symson curat 
j chales of silver with j paten iiij vestments & all things necessary to the same 
wherof ii red sylke ij whyt sylke'j cope of red damaske iij alter clothes iiij towells 
j corpis with a case j pix of laten iij bells in the steple j lytill hand bel) ij tynacles 
for a deacon j crosse of laten j holy water fatte presentyd on the last inventory 
worth xvjd. re is one Chapell called Brayston. 


EacInton. 


Figgynton.—Oct. 5. Will. Babyngton proay ‘ ; 
j chales of sylver with a paten parcell gilte j pyx of laten j canape j crosse of copper 
& gilte ij candelstycks of brasse j holly water pan of brasse j bell in the steple the 
other ij were sold for the repayryng of the Muncks brydge, iij oold vij vest- 
ments iiij aulter clothes ‘ij albes iij towells & j corporas j lytle hand bell j lytle 

bell ij crewetts of pewter ij syrplesses. my bells were sold in the ijnd yere 
th kyngs reign to the repayrynge of the Monks brydge w® is so farre in decaye 


sac 
of the 
that the township is not able to amend the same 
BREASTON. 
Breyston.—Chapell in Wilne parish. Oct.5. Ralf Harryson curat 
j chales of cheer with a paten ij vestments & all thyngs nece ij alter clothez 
towell j corporis with a case j holly water fatt of brasse ij in the steiple j 
iytill j sakerying bell 


FINDERN. 


Sipten--00. 5 iene Deiiuve curate a ee . 
c of sylver te a cover j vestymen' ru vestymen 
of move imabeodived whythoyike } coepe of redde russell j serples of flaxen clothe 


wh 
iij alter clothez of flaxen j corporis case of blacke velvett j corporas case of redde 


4 
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sarcenett j canape of brasse ij candelstycks of maslen ij flaxen towells j hand bell 
ij hells in y* steple j lytyll sacryng bell j pyxe of maslen j sensor of masien j crys- 
matorye of pewter i) cruetts of pewter 


Kirk Batam. 
Kirkhalome.—Roger Page clerke 
j chalys of silver parcell guylt j corporas clothe iij bells in the steple j crosse of 
ten ij cruetts of pewter iii) vestments whero: ad of whyte chamlett j of grene crule 
j of grene sylke j of pyde [pied, motley] 
censors of laten ij albes ij alter clothez j towe! 
DENBY. 


i 
5 ange of grene crule j payre of 


.—Oct. 5. Rich. Heiths curate 
j les of sylver iij bells in the steple j litle bell called a saunce bell j sacryng bell 
hande bell iij vestments of wyte & redd say, ij albes of sylke j cope of saten silke 
ij corporasses with cases j table clothe iij towells ij cruetts of puter ij surplesses for 
the prist j ragett [rochet] for the clerke j crosse of brasse gyldett j byble j boke 
called the comen Prayer 
WESTON-ON-TRENT. 


Weston upon Trent.—Oct. 6. Hugh Shepay parson 

ij chalyses of sylver parcell guylt iij vestments whereof j of purple velvet ij of sylke 
iij coopes j of purple velvet j of blew velvet j of blewe silk iij alter clothez iij towells 
j pyx of brasse j byble with paraphracs iij bells in the steple with a hand bell j 
erosse of copper ij sirpleces i cruetts ij sacryng bells j lytle bell j crysmatorie o 

brasse vj baner clothez { vay e cloth j pyllow of downe ij chests j alter cloth ij 
candlestycks of brasse j holy water stocke of brasse j corporas clothes iij old cases 
for y® same j payre of censors of brasse ‘ 


STANTON-BY-DALZ. 


— ee = ene oag 7 . ae Shane tall a 

j chalys of silver parcell guylt ij in the j le j sacryng bell iij 

vestments wherof j of blew silk i of whyte orale Bij bes ij alter clothez ij towells 
ij cruets of pewter j byble j boke of mynystracon 


ALVASTON. 


Alwvaston.—Oct. 5. Ser Thos. Pegge curat 
j chalece ll gylte of sylver ij bells in the fframe ij yy, of blew sylke 
& j of twylle ij albes ij amysses j hand bell ij alter clotthe j crosse of wood coveryd 
with brasse j towell j coope of twylle j sacryng bell j crewett of puter j old surples 
j corporas with a case. 

ASTON-ON-TRENT. 

Aston uppon Pye oye ‘. oo ee ee . 
j chalyce of sylver parce’ te with a patten v vestments j whyte bodken j e 
ij albes iij amyses the pa. rondo with a case ij cop : 4 tedees Ej of 
reed sey v awter clothes v towells iij bells on the stepll § and bells j canope of 
whyte clothe with a pyx of brasse j crose of masslep j sanctus bell. 


OcKBROOK. 


Okbroke,—Oct. 5. Wm. Remyngton Curett 
j chalys with a patten of sylver parcell gylt ij bells in the ey ij hand bells j 
sacryng bell j sants bell ij vestments j of whytt furyng & tother uryng (fustian) in 
Apys ij albes j ames j corporas checte [chequey] j coope of say rede & blew ij awter 
clothes ij towelles j surples j canabey j pyx of laten ij cruetts of putter j crosse of 
wod covered with laten. 
BaRRow-On-TRENT. 


Barro.—Oct. 6. Thos. Wylson Vicar 
j chaylis of sylver parvell gylt iij vestments ij albes j of sylke & the other ij of 
8c ble cruell iij alter cloythe j coope of cruell iij towels ij corporaxis with 
Ses et eno tom of leyd iij belles in y* steple j byble with a boke 
comoneon [Holy Communion 
LITTLEOVER. 


Lytall Ovar.—Oct. 5. Jo Stones prest & curate 
j chales of sylver with the paten ij | bells in the le j hand be Ilij vestments 
j surples j of the vestments of blacke chamlett & y* other of reed crule and grene 
crosse of brasse ij towells ij aulter cloythes j cope of reed say j lytell sacrynge 
] corporas j cruett j old torne vestment of reed sylke 
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QUaARNDON. 
Querndon.—Oct. 6. 
ij bells in the steple j chales of sylver parcell gilte ij vestments wherof j of whyte 
styan the other paned with fustyan & crule ij surplesses j hand bell j eruet of tyn 
j crosse of wodd covered with laten 
ELVAsTON, THURLSTAN, AND AMBASTON. 


wp chaiys of sifver parcell guyit with j paten ifij bells in the steple j hand bell 
j chalys of silver parcell guylt with j paten iiij in the ej j 
sacryng bell iiij vestments wherof j of blew aoe ry of whyt velvet of red damaske 
j of grene saye iiij albes iiij ameses ij coopes j of blew saten j of whyte bustyun vj 
alter clothez iiij towells ij candelstycks of brasse ij hanging clothes [frontals] ij 
cruetts j holy water stocke of brasse j corporas with the case. 

We had ij chapells within or parishe j at THORLSTON the other in AMBASTON ; which 
had nothing saving ij bells of the which j the inhabytaunts of Ambaston have sold 
the price hy & the other in the hands of Ellys Bokson & Will Boghyn. Ser 
Thos. Wyn Knyght one of the inhabytauns of the lordship hath taken the said 

to his own proper use 
MackWoRTH. 
Be pe Thos. pee ga ateia ‘ 
j lyce of sylver parcell gylt with a cover ij grea es in the steple & a lytell 
ll in the churche j hand bell & a lytell iiij vestments ij albes & j surplece 
a j of redd velvet j of grene velvet j of grene sylke & j of whyt sylke j crosse 
ynne 
STERNDALE. 

Sternedall Chapell.—Sept. 30. Rich Frost priest 

j bell j broken bell j vestyment of blewe scamell j albe j amys. 


ELTON. 
Elton Chapell in Yolgrave parishe. Rich. Ruyston Vichar 
ae ee eee SNE j sute of vestments of sey & lynen 
clothes. 


CARSINGTON. 


Cogan — Son. 30. Hugh Sheldon rector 


j vestmente of tynsell saten with a crosse of gren j vestment of whyt fustyan with a 

crosse of rede j chalice with a paten ij altar clothes j corporasse with j casse j for- 

front, for y® steple ij handbells j surples j crewett j candylstyke ij towells, 
BRASSINGTON. 


Brassyngham.—Sept. 30. Edw. Bennett Curate 
j chales sylver parcel gylte with a patente j vestment with albe & amysse j surples 
j towell ij aulter clothes j corporas case j corporase clothe ij bells j sanctus bell in 
the pret j handbell j sacering bell. 
MaTLocK, 


Matloke.—Sept. 19. Nicholas Walker curat 
j chalice with a Tg pes of silver and gilte iij vestments of saye ij albes & threi alter 
clothes ij towe ions of bustyan j senser of brasse ij smaule candellstikes of 
brasse ii) bells j bell j sacringe bell. Edw. Walker, Edw. Madden iijli. at 


i of the 
ata teal Kirk Ireton. 


Church of Iveton.—Sept. 25. Raphe Holme curat 
iij bells in the Steple with j sanctus bell j handbell j sacring bell j clocke j chales 
wyth a patent — iij coopis ij of saten of brygges the threds of other sylke vj 
vestments w® outworne iij albes veray course v aultar clothes veray course j 
flaxen shete j kercheff [amyce] j syrples wyth certen stoles fanancs & barretts [ap- 
j] of albes iij frunts of aune [one] handbrod [hand-breadth] i} blacke velvet j 
lewe damaske y* thred tawnie sylke j corporacs & ij cases a pyllo on the Table j 
lytyll cowser j crismaterie on standyng boxe of copper whyche was for y® canape ij 
cootes (coats) of. ymagys of lenen cloth & j of sylke ij candylstyks of brasse ij 
crossus of coppur j old & broken the other somwhott newer & gylt j old dyepur 

towell conteynyng iiij yards j old sencer of coppur stuffe sold iijs. 
HoGnastTon. 


Hognaston.—Sept. 20. Thos. Haydocke curate 
j chalice with a paten ij vestments with albe & amesse j surples j corporas ij alter 
eee payr of sensors j crosse of wodde covered with plate jj bells a sak- 
arynge bell. 
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HARTINGTON. 

He .—Sept. 30. 
ij chalics iij belles ener bell j cope j sute accordyng of floured silke iiij vesty- 
ments j of y™ is of blewe velvet & y® other iij of silke ij albes j broken crosse coper 
&e gyite i cand, — of ay een —- were put by the churchewardens towardse 
yng of a bell stoppe ij e belles a payre of organs ij towells j grene vesty- 
ment in y* hands of Grace hide widowe. “i , ee 


ALSOP-IN-THE-DALE. 


Allsoppe in Ledalle.—Ashebourne parisshe. Laur. Howrobyn Vicar 
j chalice with a paten iij vestments j albe j amyse ij bells j handbell j sacryng bell 
j awlter clothe j surples j censer j corporas, 


MAPPLETON. 
Mapleton.—Sept. 30. 
ij bells y* prisse iij/i. vis. viiid. j browken chales xxxs. iij westmentts with albes 
a vis. viijd. j cowpe vs. vii scheples* xijd. iij hathereclowsse+ ijs. j hanbell 
xijd. 
KNIVETON. 
Knevorton or Knoton.—Sept. 28. Wm. Plott curat 
a challs with y* pateu 1j vestments y* j ys grene silke y* odur broken sylke ij albs 
with their amyssis j corporas ij towells ij bells j pyx of tyn j cowpe of yeolow sylke 
j surples j hande bell iij baner clothes j cruyt j crosse of wood & plate} holly water 
pott of bras. 
PaRWICH. 


Parwyche.—Sept. 19. Thos Underwood curat 
j chalis wyth y® patens of money [alchemy] & gold ij bells of belle metylle j hand 
Ii of bell metyll j crosse of maslett j cruet of puter ij vestments j of olsted y* 
other of crulle ij auter clothes of lenene clothe j cope of silke j surples of lenene 
cloth j corporys casse with y* clothe of chamlet iij altar clothes iiij towells j payre of 
sensors of brasse ij candylstycks of brasse. 
ALLESTREE. 
Alestre.—Oct. 5. Bo Ha . ante \inys oe 
j chalyce parce! te iij be! a corde (accord) in y® Stepull j C) j " 
ll lomep j holy water bucket of brass ij cruetts iiij aulter clothes ij tence 5 
vestments j cope of sylke iij corporis clothes & cases j of red velwet ij of crule j olde 
cope of sylke. 
Bouton. 
Bolton.—Oct. 5. Humffraye ar J curat 
j chalice parcell gylt ij belles in the steple j coope of tuylle j vestement of dun sylke 
with j albe iij aulter clothes j towell j handbell j corporas with j case j surples. 
MICKLEOVER. 


Mykylover.—Oct. 5. Ser.. Nicholas Coton Vicar — 
j chalys of sylver with the patent ij lytyll bells in the steple ij copes iiij vestments 
of sylke & dyverse colors j les aoe eee toe oe © iter clothes 
ij towells ij handbells ij copes (sarsanet) be off sylke & off dyverse. 

, ATLOW. 

Atlow Chapell in Bradburne parish.—Oct 
jchalles with a paten of sylver j pyxe of tyne with a cover ij vestments j of blew 
sylke & the other of grene dysed oye ij albes ij amesses ij aulter clothes j corporas 
j towell ij cruetts ) sanctus bell j sacryng bell j surples. 


BoNSALL. 

dean ye j albis with iii to hyt {j towells ij auter 
j lez wit ten jal t! mS copes patie yng j towells ij 
cloths iij mot bells j sanctus bell iij bells in eal holy water tuniclet j crosse 
of brasse overgyld ij vestements on for a deykun and anoder for subdeycon all be in 
y® kepyng of on Jhon Nauton ij candelsticks with a sylver spone j candylstycke of 
yrne afore y® sepulchre. The same Jhon Nauton dyd come on Sunday last & dyd 
take from y® tabull ij corporas with the case violent in so much as zest*. day y® per- 
sons = net minister for lacke of them the Comunion boke was takyn away vyo- 
lenter by Henre Bowne. ’ 





* Surplices. 7 Altar cloths. } A vat or pot. 
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THORPE. 
7 .— Sept. 20. Alen Perdelove person 
* chalice with j — silver and gilte ij vestments of saye with ij albes & j amyse 
5 Span ij hand lis j sacringe j surplice j towell ij alter clothes j corpus with 
case. 
BaLLipon. 


Ballydon, parish of Bradborne.—Sept. 19. Wm. Toplice curat 
j chalice with a patent silver & gylte ij vestments of saye with ij albes & ij a 
j surplice ij corpus with their vases ij alter clothes j hangynge of lynen cloth ij 
towells ij bells with j hand bell j sacringe bell. 
ASHBOURNE. 


Asheburne. t. 30. Ser Laur. Horobyn vicar 
j vestment of blew welwet with ij tunicles & all thyngs belonging iiij copes of blew 
welvet ij old copez of sarsenet j cope of wyte damaske j holde cote for the roode 
j vestment of wite damaske with ij tunicles and all thyngs belongyng j vestment of 
lew velvet with appurtenaunces } of blewe russell with the appurtenances ij hold 
vestments with albes j vestment of yolewsaten with appurtenaunces ij vestments of 
blake russell vij old vestementez iiij old tunicles j hangyng afore the alter of saten of 
Brugez j of the same to over the aulter a vestmente of redde damaske with 
that belongeth thereto j hold vestment of dornex j hold herseclothe of saten of 
brugez j canabe clothe of durnex with of crule x aulter clothez of lynen iij of 
dyaper iij chalicez of sylver iij bellez in the steple j clocke uppon j of them j Giion 
bell j lyttle bell called a sanctus bell ij handbellez ij holy water stokez of bras ij 
bellez hangyng before the aulter of grene vij corporesses iiij corpores cases. 
he de albe stollen forth of a cofer in the church the locke beyng pyked & ij holde 
its of no valewe beyng lant to disguyse persons at the bryngynge in of a Maii 

gamme. 


Wirkesworth.—Sept. 30. ‘ 
j wholle sewte of blewe velvett j sewte of tauney velvet j wholle sewte of whyte 
damaske j wholle sewtt of grene sylke j wholle sewte of blacke wolsted j vestmente 
of whyte satten burgeis j vestement of whyte fustian j olde ij vestements 

lackynge all th: thereto belongynge ij fruntes of velvett iij table clothes j cover- 


WIRKSWORTH. 


ynee for the Table j corporasse } kerchief & ij cases ij chalyces Nag ij 

mge towells j mustraunce [monstrance] of sylver & gylte ii) old Vele for Lente 

paxe of copper & gylte ij crosses of brasse i —_ of censers j cupp [ship] for the 
e 


sensers j pyllowe for the Table ij lytle can icks of latten ilij beils j sanctus bell 
ij handebells & j lytle bell in the quyre [the sacring-bell] j cruett of pewter j crisma- 
torie of tynne j pyxe ij payre of orgaynes ij coffers j longe boorde j old clocke. 
forde , CROMFORD, 
Crun, Chapel. 
j lytle bell without a clapper j vestment. 


—_ —Sept. 19 TISSINGTON. 
j chalys with a paten of sylver & gylt a litle ij bells j crosse of tynne j westment of 
worsted with j albe and amyse y™e belonginge j coope of redd worstyd ij awlter 
clothez j surples j handbell } sacreng bell j towell j corporas case j cruet of pewter 
j corporax clothe. 

BRADBOURNE. 

Bradbourne.—Sept. 30. ‘Thos Swetnam Curatt 
iij vestments with all thyngs iij aulter clothes ij towells j coope ij a ij cruetts 
of pewter j senser off bras j crosse off wodd j bucket off bras j candelstyke off iron 
j pyxe of bras j cannabe coveryng j orperas case iij bells j sanctus bell 1j handbells 
ij sakeryng j chalice with a paten parcell gil 


(To be continued.) 





THE LATE SAMUEL MITCHELL, OF SHEFFIELD. 
BY JOHN HOLLAND. 


Avrnover the gentleman whose name stands at the head of this. 
article can hardly be said to be popularly known as an author, yet he 
took such an active and life-long interest in archeological subjects 
generally ; and more especially in the history and topography of the 
county of Derby, that a brief sketch of his life may claim fitting 
record in the “ ReiquaRy.” 

Samuel, son of Samuel Mitchell, of Sheffield, merchant, and his 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of William Brightmore, merchant, was born 
February 18th, 1803. He received the ordinary English education, 
mostly at the Grammar School of his native town ; and in due course 
took his place in his father’s warehouse. At that time the manufac- 
turers of cutlery and edge-tools not only exported their wares directly 
to every part of Europe, which was open for trade with England ; but 
they had begun to send out travellers to the Continent in search for 
orders. Young Mitchell being intelligent and enterprising, went more 
than one journey to the north of Europe, including visits to Norway, 
Sweden, St. Petersburgh, Moscow, &ec. ; visits, which besides answer- 
ing their object in a commercial point of view, afforded him a large 
amount of immediate and remembered enjoyment in other ways. 

I do not know exactly when, or under what circumstances, Mr. 
Mitchell first manifested. a tendency and taste for those pursuits, 
which engrossed so much of his attention during the greater part of 
his life ; but besides the impression that he had a contingent claim of 
inheritance to an estate, the descent of which might naturally stimu- 
late genealogical enquiry, he had a near ancestor who was, locally at 
least, an historical personage. Mr. Hunter, in: his admirable History 
of Sheffield, says:—“ It was in the year 1742, that Mr. Thomas Bol- 
sover, an ingenious mechanic, when employed to repair the handle of 
a knife, which was composed partly of silver and partly of copper, was 
struck with the possibility of uniting the two metals so as to form a 
cheap substance, which should present only an exterior of silver, and 
which might therefore be used in the manufacture of various articles 
in which silver had before been solely employed. He began a manu- 
facture of articles made of this material, but confined himself to but- 
tons, snuff-boxes, and other light and small articles. Like many other 
first inventors, he probably did not see the full value of his discovery ; 
and it was reserved for another member of the corporation of Cutlers 
of Sheffield, Mr. Joseph Hancock, to shew to what other uses the copper 
plated in this new method might be applied ; and how successfully it 
was possible to imitate the finest and most richly embossed plate.” 
The daughter of the inventor of silver-plating was the, paternal grand- 
mother of Mr. Mitchell, who not only possessed the first salver made 
of the new metal, but two portraits of Mr. eras one of which he 
presented to the Patent Office at South K 

In December, 1822, the Sheffield Literary and Philosophical Society 
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was formed ; and in the first list of its members we find the name of 
“ Samuel Mitchell, Jun.,” and in 1824 he read before the members of 
the Society an interesting paper on Arbor Low, one of the most striking 
remains of antiquity in any part of Derbyshire. The circle of earth- 
work includes an area of from forty to fifty yards diameter, formed by 
a series of large unhewn stones, not standing upright, but all laid on 
the ground, with an inclination towards the centre ; round these, the 
remains of a ditch, circumscribed by a high embankment, may be 
traced. Near the south entrance into this circle there is a mound, or 
burial-place, in which Mr. Mitchell discovered some fragments of an 
urn, some half-burnt bones, and the horns of a stag, now in the mu- 
seum of the Society. Similarity of interest in the evidence of the 
modes of prehistoric sepulture in North Derbyshire, brought Mr. 
Mitchell into contact with Mr. William Bateman, father of that cele- 
brated “ Barrow-digger,” the late Thomas Bateman, Esq., of Lomber- 
dale House, whose curious work, “ Vestiges of the Antiquities of 
Derbyshire,” contains numerous allusions to the joint operations of 
the parties at various “diggings.” On page 64, we read, “ The 23rd of 
May, 1845, is an important day in the annals of barrow-digging in Der- 
byshire, as on that day was made the discovery, so long a desideratum, of 
the original interment in the large tumulus, which forms one side of 
the southern entrance to the temple of Arbor Lowe, and which had been 
unsuccessfully attempted on previous occasions by three parties of 
antiquaries,” the last of these being by Mr. Bateman and Mr. Mitchell, 
in June, 1824. It was doubtless about this time, and amid the collec- 
tions, antiquarian and literary, of Mr. Bateman on the one hand, and 
of intercourse with the erudite author of “ Hallamshire/’ on the 
other, that Mr. Mitchell conceived the idea of undertaking the topo- 
graphical work which oceupied his thoughts to the end of his life. 
To this end he read, made excursions, examined, collected, and col- 
lated authorities, printed as well as manuscript—among the latter, he 
examined the voluminous collections of Dodsworth in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford ; and here he lighted upon a memorandum of extra- 
ordinary interest and novelty in relation to the history of his native 
town. Mr. Hunter, in his ‘South Yorkshire,” Vol. I. p. 186, says:— 
“But as connected with their chiefs [lords of Hallamshire], their 
castle, and the town, I must now draw the reader’s attention to a 
fact, which was unknown to me when the former work [Hallarashire] 
was published, and with which I was first made acquainted by Mr. 
Samuel Mitchell, of Sheffield, a young and zealous antiquary, who in 
turning over the fortieth volume of Dodsworth’s collections at the 
Bodleian, met with the inquisition concerning the lands of persons 
who had been engaged against King Henry III., taken when the 
genius of his son had prevailed to subdue them, and therein read as 
follows :—‘ Nicholas de Stayston fuit cum domino Johanne d’Eyvill 
cum equis et armis ad combustionem de Saffield,’ where Saffeld is 
beyond question Sheffield. I have discovered that the fact was known 
to Johnston [a Yorkshire antiquary], who had seen certain pleadings 
in what appears to have been a private action brought by Thomas de 
Furnival against parties concerned in this affair.” Many communi- 
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cations passed, in after years, between the no longer “ young” but 
ever zealous “ antiquary,” and the veteran topographer, the results of 
which are embodied in the recently published edition of the “ Hallam- 
shire ;” none of them of so much interest as that above cited. 

On the 10th of October, 1828, Mr. Mitchell read before the Sheffield 
Literary and Philosophical Society, of which he was “Curator for 
Antiquities,” a highly interesting “ Essay on the History of the Bur- 
gery of Sheffield, commonly called the Town Trust.” This refers to 
the origin and objects of an income from ancient bequests of freehold 
property, now administered by trustees, for improvements in the town ; 
and was formerly connected with a like fund, now managed by the 
“Twelve Capital Burgesses, for ecclesiastical objects, including, I 
believe, an unique provision for “the support of three priests to assist 
the vicar in Divine ordinances, and in the administration of the sacra- 
ments.” Curiously enough, this endowment which escaped the blast 
which swept away the “chantry priests” and their altars at the Re- 
formation, and which served its original object during the brief reign of 
Queen Mary, coutinues to this day, yielding a handsome stipend to 
three “chaplains,” or “ assistant ministers,” as they used to be called. 
Mr. Mitchell’s Essay was one of the very few printed by the Society ; 
and it contains a large amount of curious information illustrative of 
local history during three centuries. He mentioned to the writer of 
this memoir, his intention of deriving materials for a similar essay 
from the records of the Cutlers’ Company, with the history and work- 
ing of which he was very familiar. On December Ist, 1849, he read a 
“Sketch of the Forest and Castle of High Peak.” On the 5th of 
August, 1853, he read before the same Society a very interesting 
paper on “ The Southern Frontier Defences of the Brigantes and the 
Northumbrians ;” this he afterwards enlarged and communicated to 
Mr. Bowman, who published it as Part V. of his “ Reliquiz Antique: 
Eboracenses.” The object of the writer was to shew that the military 
stations which line the valley of the Don on both sides of its course, 
bear a higher character, and possess a deeper interest, than has hitherto 
been ascribed to them: in fact, that they are not rightly attributable 
to one or two races of people, but possibly to three or four, or perhaps 
five distinct nations, and at widely distant periods of time. 

At the annual meeting of the Sheffield Literary and Philosophical 
Society in 1856, he was unanimously elected president, the minutes 
of the proceedings of every month, save one, throughout the year, 
being signed by him, as present: indeed, from the first meeting of 
proprietors in 1823, until within a couple of months of his death, he 
was rarely absent. In 1855, he issued proposals for the publication 
of “The History and Topography of the Hundreds or Wapentakes of 
High Peak and Scarsdale.” The former district containing, as he 
remarks, not only sterile and romantic mountain scenery, but “ warm 
valleys, of exquisite beauty, with great fertility of soil, and inbabitants 
equally warm with honesty and good-will ;” the latter “abounds in 
mineral wealth—coal and iron, the most valuable’ of our national 
riches.” Of the work, the design of which was so ably set forth, and 
the execution of which the nobility and gentry of North Derbyshire 
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were prepared to patronize, a very small portion was actually prepared 
for printing ; including notices of the parishes of Bakewell, Eyam, 
Hathersage, Hope, Tideswell, Youlgreave, &c. Notes made during 
visits to various other places, charters, miscellaneous memoranda, and 
brief references to printed and MS. authorities, he had amply accumu- 
lated ; these, in connection with a memory singularly quick and 
retentive, left no doubt on the minds of his literary friends either of 
the earnestness of his intentions, or of his competency to accomplish 
the task he had undertaken. Such was the conviction of the writer 
of this memoir : but his fears, and not his hopes, were destined to be 
verified ! 

Mr. Mitchell died in the 66th year of his age, at the Mount, his 
residence adjoining that of the late James Montgomery, with whom he 
enjoyed a life-long friendship: he was interred in the Sheffield General 
Cemetery. He married, in 1829, Eliza, youngest daughter and co- 
heir of Thomas Riddell, Esq., of Kingston-upon Hull, who survives him. 
By his Will he bequeathed his manuscript collections to the British 
Museum ; a course regretted by some of his friends, who think he 
should have left them to some person specially interested in Derby- 
shire history, or.at least to some institution where they would be con- 
veniently accessible. Assuredly the fate of the Wilson collections, to 
which Mr. Hunter was so much indebted, afforded but small encou- 
ragement in either direction. Mr. Mitchell excelled as a genealogist ; 
and the Pedigree of his own family, exemplified from the reign of King 
Edward III., is a curious instance of zeal and success in that direction. 
At the instance of my friend, Mr. Swift, a still more enthusiastic 
student of gentilitial history, the latter portion of the document is 
here given on Plate I. 
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RICHARD HOWITT. 
(Continued from page 216, Vol. X. ) 


Tue voyage already spoken of was not completed without further 
perils. Besides the dangers already related, the vessel ran the risk of 
shipwreck upon the rocks of the island of St. Paul, and was even once 
on fire. Happily, however, in the beginning of February, upon a 
delightfully pleasant morning, the joyful cry of “ Land on the lee-bow” 
was heard, and on the following day they were in full view of Van 
Dieman’s Land. As they approached the land, anxiously looking 
towards the coast, wondering what new scenes would greet their eyes, 
they beheld clouds of smoke hanging over the land, here and there, which 
proceeded from immense inland fires, where convicts were clearing and 
burning timber. It was delightful to inhale the land-breeze, strongly - 
impregnated with the warm, fresh, aromatic odour of burning se | 
“ And how beautiful and richa spectacle was there presented,” exclaims 
our author, “by the sunset sky, the dense, dark masses of forest, 
resting in strong relief against the ruddy and saffron heavens—all the 
West bathed in the warmest tones of colouring. We looked on the 
land untiringly, hour after hour, till the shadows of night darkened 
down upon it ; till the first stars appeared above it, like points of pale 
silver ; till the woodlands were partly lost in haze, and the whole land 
in the half darkness of a fine Australian night. I never felt so com- 
pletely absorbed by any situation and scene.” 

Approaching the coast, the vessel again came into danger of ship- 
wreck. All night they were compelled to sail backwards and forwards 
at a convenient distance from the shore, firing guns at intervals, like a 
ship in distress. By way of pastime, the sailors talked together how 
vessels had been wrecked on this spot. Here a long reef stretches out 
far into the sea, and the noise of breakers being heard by. the captain, 
walking the quarter-deck, he called out to the man who had the watch, 
inquiring, “ What this noise was? what théy were about not to report 
it ?’—he expecting them to give the alarm, and they concluding that 
he knew where he was, and was simply a spectator as well as them- 
selves. Upon this there was a loud upbraiding—a sudden bustle ; 
the ship was turned round just in good time, and the noise of the 
breakers was left behind—together with this new danger. About six 
o'clock a pilot came on board, rowed by four convict-looking fellows, 
and they entered the River Tamar, on their way to Launceston. 

All objects in this new world were charming to the eyes of our 
voyager, who luxuriates in describing new vegetation, new birds, new 
beasts—new kinds of human beings. The white boles of the gum 
trees, as they shine forth out of the dark woods, remind him of “the 
birch trees at Newstead.” At Launceston they made a pause, and thus 
saw something of Van Dieman’s Land. The brothers here wandered 
about for the first time in “the bush,” beholding many sights, and 
listening to many sounds novel to them. “The sharp cry of parrots, 
the screams of cockatoos, the loud talk of wattle birds, the multitudi- 
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nous chatter and whirl of bush crickets,” they hear ; snakes they see 
and kill, grasshoppers leap around them in myriads, and the kangaroos 
startle them, “starting up with a sudden leap, and away, and away, 
through the bushes, over the prostrate trees.” Of the first five persons 
they saw in Van Dieman’s Land, four out of the five were convicts— 
and perhaps the fifth ! 

Five weeks seems to have slipped by in Van Dieman’s Land, and 
still the vessel had to go down to George Town to take in cattle and 
sheep, to complete the cargo for Port Philip. Numerous were the 
excursions inland, made by the passengers whilst thus lying in the 
River Tamar. During one of these excursions, and apparently when 
alone, Richard Howitt killed a kangaroo, which he says, in his dry 
manner, “then nearly killed me. It was no joke to carry the carcase, 
nearly as large as a sheep, over dead trees, and through the dense 
forest scrub, for three miles. Many times I thought to abandon it, 
but the trouble and perspiration already endured caused me to perse- 
vere. I never afterwards attempted to kill a kangaroo.” 

After an eight weeks’ residence in Van Dieman’s Land, our emigrants 
at length set foot “on the terra firma of Australia,” where the appear- 
ance of things would have been much more striking to them, had they 
not already in Van Dieman’s Land somewhat familiarised their eyes to 
the scenery of our antipodes. Port Philip appeared, however, “a 
more level, more pastoral, and more thinly wooded region.” 

What a change now awaited our poet from his old life in England, 
and his life also on board ship! The first Australian experience was 
that of life ina tent. A little colony of tents, called by their inhabi- 
tants “Tent Ville,” was established on the banks of the Yarra, opposite 
to the then infant town of Melbourne. There encamped our poet, 
and his brother and his family, and brothers-in-law, together with 
various others of their fellow-passengers. With Richard, in his tent, 
dwelt a nephew, who had accompanied him from England, Thomas 
Howitt, son of the eldest brother, who had died in America. This 
young man, “one of the most industrious, ingenious, and worthy 
young fellows on earth,” as his uncle designates him, continued to be 
his constant and sole companion during his four years of Australian 
sojourn. 

In this temporary village of Tentville, each family had a separate tent, 
with two or three “ tea-tree huts” beside it. The site of this tent vil- 
lage was “a long broad flat, upon the river side.” They had a boat 
which they used when going upon errands to the town, or up and down 
the river for pleasure or hunting excursions. There was both a bright 
and a dark side to this tent-life; as, indeed, there is, to every kind of 
life! There was the bland feeling of sociality, enjoyment of a fine, 
breezy, delicious atmosphere, of new scenery, health, animal spirits, 
and a sense of novelty mingling with excitement. There was, however, 
much toil and trouble in hut-making, cutting reeds to thatch their 
huts, and terrible thunder-storms to thoroughly drench everything 
without and within; to put out their fires, and render them as 
miserable and comfortless as it was possible for educated and well- 
nurtured, civilised beings to become. Such a night of discomfort their 
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first night of tent-life had been ; but when their village was completed 
things mended. First of all, one general fire had been established ; 
gradually five fires, one for each tent, shewed themselves, and many 
pleasant: social gatherings took place around them. It was not long 
ere “the singular, wild, red-and-white, earth-besmeared, dirt-and- 
whale-grease-pomatumed aborigines” showed themselves at Richard 
Howitt’s fire. “It was odd enough,” he observes, “in this strange 
land to hear such creatures singing the beautiful songs of Burns, cor- 
rectly, too, in grand, rich voices ;. contrasted also with their outlandish 
dresses, and rude head ornaments, feathers from this country’s birds, 
and a profusion of kangaroo teeth.” Here let it be observed, en pas- 
sant, that the Australian aborigines especially interested the imagina- 
tion of Richard Howitt. He went amongst them whenever opportunity 
offered, observing their life with a keen and philosophic curiosity. 
Some of the most curious pages of his interesting Australian volume 
are devoted to the aborigines. He once was in danger of losing his 
life through one of them. The savage threatened to attack him ; but 
then, as if arrested by some invisible power, passed on. But to return to 
Tentville. One by one, the tents disappeared, as land was purchased 
by the immigrants, and the poet’s tent was left standing at Jength, all 
alone. 

Dr. Howitt established himself in Melbourne as a physician, the 
growth of the place each year adding to the comfort and usefulness of. 
his position; and he still resides there—one of Melbourne’s most 
honoured inhabitants. His brother Richard’s colonial experiences 
were less fortunate. After seeing a great deal of bad land, at a 
government sale, in 1840, Richard Howitt purchased an allotment of 
ninety-five acres within five miles of Melbourne. This was considered 
one of the most lucky purchases of the sale. Its purchaser describes 
its situation as very attractive, “the soil tolerably rich, the slopes 
most graceful. The windings of the River Yarra in full view, both 
near and far off, beautiful.” White cockatoos sat on the old gum trees, 
and parrots, gorgeously plumed, fluttered about in crowds. On the 2nd 
of October, 1840, the uncle and industrious, helpful nephew “Tom” 
took possession of the little property, and commenced their toilsome 
labours. The labours of immigrants bringing a portion of primeval forest 
into cultivation are, in fact, the labours of a modern Hercules. The 
weather-boarded cottage prepared in Melbourne by the nephew had 
first of all to be carted up to the land, an operation not accomplished 
without considerable expense, loss of time, and ill-luck. The cottage, 
when erected, was the only one within many miles. Out of affectionate 
memory to the pretty village near to Nottingham, called Wilford, this 
cottage was called Wilford Grange. The erection of the cottage, the 
building its chimney with bricks made by them on the spot, and the 
bringing the land—which was covered with growing timber, timber 
partly burnt, and rank kangaroo grass—into some sort of rough order, 
gave the uncle and nephew plenty of occupation. Between whiles 
they brought a little garden into cultivation, removed large stones 
which were scattered over the ground, and planted vegetables and fruit 
trees. This removal of stones, and the cutting down the monstrous 
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trees of the primeval forest were labours taxing the skill, strength, and 
patience of our modern Hercules to the uttermost. ‘‘ Day after day,” 
writes our author,, “it was no slight army of trees -against which we 
had to do battle: we had to fight hard with them to gain possession 
of the soil. The trees in those days were giants. I then felt thankful 
that, having been born and brought-up on an English farm, all kinds 
of tools, agricultural and others, were at home in my hands. There 
was a world of work to be done. Such of the poles as were good for 
nothing, were cut into proper lengths for posts, splitting and marking 
them for that purpose. Rails also we had to get, when there were any 
boughs straight enough. And when the roots were too large to be 
cut through with the axe; we were compelled to saw them in two 
with the cross-cut saw. One of these monsters of the wild was fifteen 
days burning, night and day, and was a regular ox-roasting fire all the 
time. We entirely routed the quiet of that old primeval forest solitude, 
rousing the echo of ages on the other side of the river, that shouted 
back again the strokes of the axe and the groan and crash of the falling 
gum trees. ‘Then what curious and novel creatures we disturbed, bring- 
ing down with dust and thunder their old domiciles about their ears ! 
Night never came too soon for us, and we slept without rocking. It 
was unnatural work, and cruel, especially when we added to our other 
ravages the torment and innovation of vast fires. The horrid gaps 
and black openings in the grand old woods, I felt at times to reproach 
me. No matter; we could not eat wood. We must do violence to 
our sense of the beautiful and to nature’s sanctuaries. We must have 
corn-land. Thus with immense labour we cleared seventeen acres. 
On one occasion I was laid up for a fortnight, keeping my bed part of 
the time, having been struck by a falling tree. I had to change, 
almost immediately, my linen, wringing wet with the perspiration of 
the blow’s agony.” 

This, however, was but the commencement of troubles. No sooner 
did the garden begin to bring forth beautiful vegetables than they were 
persecuted night and day by cattle, which, for miles wandering through 
the forest, came and ate up their garden-produce. They had as yet 
been unable to find time to fence in their garden. With the fencing 
commenced a new chapter of disasters. Wood had to be split, and 
fetched from a stringy-bark forest, ten miles off ; and to do this, endless 
were the difficulties with the breaking of drags, with oxen missing and 
stolen, with floods and all but impassable country. Several days were 
lost in having to take to Melbourne in their drag a poor young woman, 
burnt to death in the forest, as it subsequently proved, by standing 
too near a camp fire. Even when the wood for fencing was at length 
brought down to their location, a flood came and swept the greater 
portion of it away. This year they called “the flood year.” With all 
these accumulated mishaps, the crops were sown too late that season, 
pod pg consequently worthless. Such was the first year in Australia 

eliz 

“ Still there remained to us—hope,” our author writes, “and we did 
not relax our endeavours. All the time we had occupied ourselves on 
the farm, we were in clear prospect of the Heidelberg Road, on whieh 
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daily went to and fro carriages, open and closed, filled with families of 
the wealthy settlers. Gentlemen and ladies, too, were moving about on 
horseback, in their gay riding-dresses : there was a perpetual gleam of 
glossy beavers, ostrich plumes, veils streaming in the air, and parasols 
showing their rich silkiness to the sun. The bush was alive most days 
with pleasant groups, and the sight of the beautiful horses did us 
good. Although we were toiling, it was with hope ; avd it was good 
that there seemed so much enjoyment in the land. After the loss of 
the first season, we continued our work more soberly ; doubts mingled 
with our expectations of the future, once so confident. Other persons 
had lost crops as well as ourselves. The ‘Uniform Price System’ of 
Lord John Russell had diffused its intelligence through the colony. 
Deep sadness fell upon the land. The very aspect of the people, the 
leanness of the horses, bore witness to it.” The second season came 
with a fresh train of misfortunes, and nothing but a coarse crop of 
oaten hay was produced, although the garden was productive. Thus 
years wore ov ; and although by this time the whole farm had been 
gradually enclosed, and with immense labour fenced in, things looked 
no brighter. About the commencement of 1842, seeing no prospect 
for himself of any great success in farming, Richard Howitt let his 
farm, at a mere numinal rent, to his indefatigable nephew, continuing 
to reside with him, and to assist him with the garden, etc. Deeply 
interested in the success of this young man, the uncle watched his 
exertions ; and the condition of the country, then passing through one 
of its periodical crises, with mingled hope and anxiety. A diary kept 
by him, furnishes us with an interesting picture of his life at this time. 
Keen observation, both of nature and human nature, characterise 
this diary. 

During his stay in Australia, he made numerous pedestrian excur- 
sions of greater or less extent, and in this manner became acquainted 
with many strange scenes and people. One of the most pleasing 
encounters on one of these excursions into the bush, was with Sir John 
Franklin, then Governor of Tasmania. Sir John was on a similar 
ramble alone, and they made their fire; together, and cooked their 
simple dinner in the wilderness, holding a charming colloquy, and 
parting with much regret. This diary, in which every circumstance of 
interest was duly noted, together with verses written upon Australian 
subjects, forms the body of the interesting volume, which, upon the 
author's return, in 1845, was given to the public under the title of 
“Impressions of Australia Felix.” 

As regards the accumulation of material wealth and property, 
Richard Howitt’s visit to Australia had been a failure. As regards 
accumulation of new experiences, the widening of his mental horizon 
—the accumulation of mental wealth, true and imperishable—this 
Visit to the antipodes may be counted a success ; may be considered 
five years extremely well employed. The little farm brought into. 
cultivation through so much toil and hardship, was ultimately sold to 
Dr. Howitt ; and when property once more rose in value, and through 
the discovery of the gold-fields became a really valuable possession, 
Dr. Howitt, actuated by a seuse of justice which it is agreeable to 
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record, until his brother's death regularly paid him a small annuity, 
as some consideration for the great rise in the value of this land, 
which subsequently took place. 

On the 30th of March, Richard Howitt set sail in the ship Aden for 
London. He returned by Cape Horn; and a visit to Rio Janeiro, 
which the ship made, much against the captain’s will, but much to the 
delight of our poet, was the marked event of the home-voyage. 

“Not only is the Bay of Rio divided romantically into several 
smaller bays by the loveliest sprinkling of fair isles, but on all hands,” 
he tells us, ‘are hills of various tones of colouring seen rising up dis- 
tinctly, crowned with their white chapels, monasteries, and churches ; 
the back-ground towers up more boldly, into vast Alps, clothed with a 
rich drapery of clouds, with fleecy masses sleeping in the deep Alpine 
hollows, then the pure heavens, far beyond all strata of clouds and 
mists ; whilst pyramids, sharp wedges, and domes rise upwards, how sub- 
limely! All the beauty of all the scenery I have ever seen—and more 
—is here concentrated, and made fascinating by the graceful sprinkling 
of tropical shrubs and trees. The interior of the Brazilian metropolis 
was,” he continues, “gazed on by very inquisitive eyes.” Nothing 
either great or small escaped his observation. The ancient and clumsy 
character of the vehicles ; the motley groups in the streets ; the olive- 
complexioned Brazil-Portuguese ; the bright ebony slaves, carrying 
loads of coffee on their heads, or baskets of fruit ; the heaps of tropical 
and strange fruits in the streets ; the beautiful artificial flowers in the 
shop windows, made by nuns from the brilliant plumage of the Bra- 
zilian birds ; the skins of these same birds; the exquisite beauty of 
the tropical foliage, and lofty palm trees on the surrounding hills ; the 
birds and butterflies on wing ; the tesselated marble floors of churches 
and chapels ; the gilded statues of madonnas and saints, one and all 
made their manifold impressions upon his sensitive imagination. 

A heavy squall which fell upon the vessel off the River La Plate, 
and which much disabled it, left them for a month drifting about 
“day after day, like a wounded bird.” Although thus delayed, the 
Aden arrived safely in port at London in September, 1845. Richard 
Howitt’s absence from England had then been precisely five years. 

It was probably upon this return voyage that he again met with 
@ narrow escape from death, an occurrence to which he has been 
heard occasionally to allude with deep feeling. He was washed by 
a wave overboard, and for one moment hung hovering above the 
boiling ocean. By an instinctive movement he stretched forth his 
hand, caught a rope hanging over the ship’s side, and was saved as 
by miracle. 

That he approached England oppressed by a deep melancholy we 
learn from a passage in a letter written by him some years later. “I 
was,” he writes, “cheered with still, bright autumnal weather; day 
after day of the same still repose. But I was cheered with little else. 
England was solitary to me. I had no home to return to.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF ST. MARY’S, 
STAMFORD. 


BY JUSTIN SIMPSON. 
(Continued from page 50, Vol. X.) 


Mr. Charles Quarles, a Cambridge student, bur. Mar. 13, (28) 
Mrs. Grace Carter, widdow, bur. Oct. 25. 
Mary, the wife of John Smith. ge bur. Dec. 13. 
Anne, the wife of Mr. Edward Leigh, bur. Dec. 20. 
Jane, dau. of John Butcher and Elizabeth, bapt. Aug. 19. 
Thomas Horn, Esq™, bur. Mar. 5. 
Jane Juid, mayd servant, bur. Mar. 10. 
Mr. Francis King, a stranger, bur. Aprill 18. 
William Cumbry, shooe-maker, bur. . April 7. 
Lodowick Ro, of St. John’s parish, bur. . Aprill 30. 
Elizabeth, y* dau, of Rt. Martin, Minist., and Mary, bapt. July 26. 
Mr. Gabriell Hall, bur. July 9. 
William Lavender, of y® Eagle, child bur. Mar. 29. 
Frances, dau. of John Holt, bur. Oct. 28. 
Sarah, dau. of Goodman Tilsone, bur. Nov. 7. 
Mary, the dau. of Mr. Quarles, bur. Mar, 7, 
Robert Lindsey, ‘parish clarke, API. 30 
¢ A 
Valentine Powell, aushowtan, bw. Sept. 27 
Robert, son of of Robert Martin, minist*, and Mary, bapt. Oct. 12, 
Elizabeth, dau. of Mr. Bugby, bur. Jan. 26, 
Tobyas Parker, bur. Jan. 7. 
Anne, the wife of Thomas Johnson, bur. Dec. 9. 
Mri Richard Warwick, Alderman, bur. Sort. 24. 
. Mr. Henry Louth, Post aoe bur. Ma: 
Will. son of Frances Styles and iisabeth, bapt. June 20. 
Daniel, the son of Rd. Fayrchild, bur. May 1. 
Widdow Fayrchild, bur. in y* church, July 1. 
8* Christopher Clapham, K' bur. in y* vault, Aug. 16. 
uck and Widd. Good...... mar. Apl. 25. 
Mr. John Dawkins and Wid. Jarvis, mar. Nov. 5. 
ret, dau of Mr. Matthew ome bur. Aug. 17. 
. Mr. Robert Butcher, bur. Mar. 1 
oe ae dyed ofa Vasard hil, bur. Jan. 15, 
idd. Langton, bur. . June 4. 


UFFORD. 

The register commences in 1570. From 1645 to 1652 it is deficient in baptisms and 
burials ; from 1636 to 1652, for marriages ; all from 1676 to 1694: one baptism only 
is recorded in 1684, and one burial in 1689. 

BAPTISMS, 


. An les, daughter of George Quarles, gent. bapt. Mar. 28. 
. Fouts Galen ‘ra apie bapt. the first of August, 


4 pt. “<"y 

Charles Quarles, sonne of Charles Querles, bapt. Ja. 29 

. Frances Quarles, sonne of Frances Quarles, gent., bapt. Ap. 2. 
. Jobn Quarles, sonne of Frances Quarles, esquier, bapt. Aug. 9. 





Anglian, and have ‘here enlarged. 
(29) In 1771, Henry Cumbry was Mayor of the borough. 
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George Quarles, sonne of Frances Quarles, esquier, bapt. Jan. 1. 

Robert Quarles, sonne of Frances Quarles, esquier, bapt. Jan. 12. 

James Quarles, sonne of Frances Quarles, esquier, —_ Feb. 20. 

Bridgitt Quarles, daughter of Frances Quarles, Esq., bapt. Oct. 6. 

Daniell Quarles, sonne of Frances Quarles, bapt. Feb. 7th. 

Robart Quarles, sonne of Frances Quarles, esq., bapt. Apr. 10. 

Doiley Quarles, sonne of Frances Quarles, esq., bapt. June 10. 

Charles Quarles, sonne of Charles Quarles, bapt. Feb. 23. 

Elizabeth Quarles, daughter of Charles Quarles, bapt. _— 1L. 

William Quarles, sonne of Charles, Quarles, bapt. Oct. 20. 

Mary Quarles, daughter of Mr. Charles Quarles, bapt. Nov. 16. 

Frances Quarles, sonne of Frances Quarles, get., bapt. Dec. 21. 

John Quarles, sonne of Frances Quarles, gent., bapt. Jan. 8. 

William Quarles, sonne of Mr. Frances Quarles, bapt. Jan. 8. 

Elizabethe Quarles, daughter of Mr. Frances Quarles, was bapt. Feb. 8. 

Mary Quarles, daughter of Mr. Frances Quarles, junior, bapt. Jan. 27. 

Doyley Quarles, son of Doyley Quarles, gent., bapt. Apr. 18. 

Anne Quarles, daughter to Doyley Quarles, gent., bapt. June 16. 

Charles Quarles, son of John ym Ae and Anne, his wife, bapt. Oct. 13. 

—- — daughter of John Quarles, clerke, and Anne, his wife, bapt. 
ov. 13. 

John Quarles, son of John Quarles, clerk, and Anne, his wife, bapt. Nov. 1. 

Eliza See daughter of John Quarles, clerk, and Anne, his wife, bapt. 

April 18. 

Bisaboth poe | daughter of George Quarles, gent., and Elizabeth, his wife, 
apt. Aprill 21. 

William Quarles, son of John Quarles, clerk, and Ann, bapt. Nov. 5. 

James Quarles, son of John Quarles, clerke, and Ann, bapt. Aug. 17. 

Frances Quarles, daughter of George Quarles, gent., and Elizabeth, bapt. 


Apr. 1. 
Mary Queries, daughter of John Quarles, clerk, and Anne, bapt. Oct. 19. 
George Quarles, son of John Quarles, clerk; and Ann, bapt. Dec. 13, 


MARRIAGES. 


Charles Quarles and Mawdlin Bunne? mar. Sep. 26. 
1598. Mr. Frances Whitestoan and Anne Quarles, mar. Dec. 10. 
On the north wall of the chancel in the a church of Barnack, is a monu- 
ment (by Thomas Greenway, of Darby, 161 ry representing a civilian and his wife, 
habited in the style of the times, kneeling at desks, behind him are four sons, and be- 
hind her three daughters. Some of the inscription is gone, but sufficient remains to 
ascertain that it was erected to the memory of Mr. Franciscus Whitstones, armig., 
ob. Apl. 6th, 1598. Above is a shield quarterly of 4, 1, aryent, a lion rampant sable, 
on a canton gules, a cinquefoil of the first; 2, argent, a bear rampant sable ; 3, 
gules, 3 pikes in pale argent within a bordure of the second; 4, as the first, 
impaling, gules, 5 fusils in fesse ermine. Crest, a demi-arm grasping a dagger. 
Motto, “ Pro rege patri et evangelia.” Allround the bottom of the monument are 
small shields of arms charged as the first one above. Mr. Whitstones was, I think, a 
native of Peterborough, and was probably a member of the same family who inter- 
married with th Quarles. In the Little Casterton register, I found the following 
entry :— 
1631. Robert Hurst, minister, and Aune Whetstone, gent., were married Nov. iij. 
Query, if any relation to the last named ? 

1618. Mr. Charles Quarles and Mistress Eneby Copen (?) wid. were married, Nov. 11. 
1659, Mr. John Wildbore, of Tinwell, and Mary Quarles, of Ufford, married June 27. 

According to Blore’s Rutland, p. 86, John Wildbore, clerk, 8.T.B., President of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, was presented ey omas, Earl of Exeter, to the 
Rectory of Tynwell-cum-Ingthorpe, 15th Sept., 1661, and died 27th Oct., 1645. In 


the registers of Ufford, Tinwell, and St. George’s, Stamford, are many entries relative 
to the Wyldbore family. 


1671. Mr. Philip Heigham and Mrs. Elizabeth Quarles, widdow, married No. 7. 
DEATHS. 


Francis Quarles, esquer, bur. Nov. 28. 

Elizabeth Quarles, bur. Jan. 8. 

Frances Quarles, bur. July 13. 

An Quarles, bur. Aug. 2. 

An Quarles, daughter of George Quarles, bur. Apl. 11. 
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Katheren Quarles, wife unto George Quarles, esq., bur. Feb. 13. 

Mrs. Brigitt Quarles, widdow, bur. June 30. 

Frances les, gent., bur. Mar. 28. 

Mrs. An Quarles, widdow, bur. Nov. 1. 

Robart Quarles, son of Frances Quarles, esq., bur. Feb. 7. 

Brigitt Quarles, daughter of Francis Quarles, esquier, bur. Octob, 27. 
. Mrs. Maudlin les, bur. Feb. 6. 

Frances Quarles, bur. Feb. 7. 

Mr. Quarles, bur. Apl. 2. 

Cicely Quarles, wife of Mr. Charles Quarles, bur. 9 of Nov. 

The y Brigitt Carre, bur. Maye 3. 

On the north side of the chancel of this (Ufford) church is a monument representing 
the full length figure of a lady reclining, dressed in the costume of the time, above is 
this inscription :—‘“‘ Here lyeth buryed the body of Dame Bridgett Lady Carre, widow, 
daughter of 8* John Chaworthe, of Wiverton, in the county of Nottingham, Knight, 
late wife to S* William Carre, of Old Sleforde. in the county of Lincoln, Knt., who 
served the late Queene Elizabeth, of most famous memory, being one of the gentle- 
women of her Majestie’s Privy Chamber for the space of five-and-twenty years ; and, 
afterwards, served the most renowned Queene Anne, wife to our most gratious sove- 
raigne King James for the space of 14 years, being the residewe of her life, and dyed 
the 18th day of April, beinge of the age of 79 yeares. The which said Lady Carre, 
out of her love to her dear sister Katherine, the wife of George Quarles, of this towne 
of Ufforde, esquire, hath caused her body to be here interred, 1612.” On the top of 
the pediment is a shield of arms thus ch: —1l. Barry of 10 ar. and gu., 3 pewitts 
sable ; 2. Azure, 2 chevrons or ; 3. Argent, 7 cinquefoils, an inescutcheon sa. ; 4 % 
a fesse dancettée between 9 billets (4 & 5) or ; 5. Azure, a boar passant or; 6. Or, a 
pile gu., a canton erm. ; 7. Azure, a Gross hy 8. Vairé arg. and az., 3 bars wavy 
gu. ; 9. Azure, 4 palletts? or; 10. Barry of 6a7. and az., over all a bend gules charged 
with 3 fleurs-de-lis or? ; 11. Purpure, a fesse dancettée or between 6 (3 & 3) cross 
crosslets ar. ; 12. Paly of 6 ar. and az.. over alla bend gu. Crest, a housejippr. A 

igree of the Carrs, of Sleaford, will be found in Creasey’s History of Sleaford and 

laces Adjacent, p. 112, 8 vo., 1825. 


Frances Quarles, son of Charles Quarles, bur. Dec. 26. 

John Quarles, gent., bur. June 26. 

Mrs. Dorcas Quarles, widdow, bur. Feb. 13. 

Anne Quarles, wife of Francis Quarles, esq., bur. Nov. 10. 

Charles Quarles, gent., bur. Sep. 4. 

Francis Quarles, esq., bur. Oct. 24. 
. Mr. Phillip Heigham, bur. April y* 9th. 
. Mr. George Quarles, gentleman, bur. Oct. 19, 

BARNACK. 
Edward, son of Doyley Quarles, gent., of Barnack, bapt. May 29. 
Doyley Quarles, gent., bur. May 3. 
CASTERTON PARVA. 

John Brown, gent., and Mary Quarles, gent., were mar. Marche xvij. 

Quarles Browne, the sonne of John Brown, of Tolthorpe, esquyer, bapt. July x. 
. John Browne, of Tolethorpe, esquyer, was bur. Mar. xxij. 

Browne, the wife of John Browne, of Tolethorpe, esquyer, lately before 
, bur. May xxij. 

The family of Browne were settled originally at Stamford, a8 early as the reign of 
Edw. III., as drapers, and grew at length into wealthy merchants of the staple. In 
the church of All Saints, Stamford, are several handsome brasses to members of the 
family, they having built a greater part of the fabric and erected in the reign of 
Richard III. an hospital for poor men, which is still in existence. Christopher 
Browne, Bed was the first of the family who was settled at Tolethorpe. This was in 
the reign of Hen, VII. The arms of the family are:—1. Sable, 3 lets argent, quar- 
tering per bend ar. and sa., 3 mascles bendways counterchanged, (Browne) ; 2. Or, 
on a fesse gules, 3 crosses patée arg. ;. 3. — a bend sable, a bezant in chief. 
Crest, on a wreath argent and sable, a stork’s head couped, and the neck nowed, gu/es, 
between two ef ag me ge argent. I cannot find when the first quartering was 
granted to the family, but that of per bend, &c., was by John More, Norroy King of 
Arms, _ to Christopher Browne, of the county of Rutland, gentleman, y a 

4 t dated at Nottingham, July 20, 1480. The original grant’ is given at p. 219 in 

ore’s History of Rutland, from which J have extracted many particulars here re- 
Sout. John Browne, Esq., the husband of Mary Quarles, was the eldest son of 

rancis, by Lucy, eldest dau. of Geo. Mackworth, of Empingham, Esq., and sister of 
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Sir Thos. Mackworth, Bart. (so created by James I., June 4, 1619. Arms, party per 
pele indented suble and ermine, o chewren gales, frettée or) of Normanton, and was 

rother of Robert Browne, clerk, rector of Achurch, Northamptonshire. This Robert 
was a religious enthusiast and founder of a sect which went by the name of Brownists. 
He died in 1630 (aged upwards of 80) in the gaol at Northampton, where he was im- 
prisoned for ees assault on the constable who came to demand a parish 
rate from him. It was his boast that he had been committed to 32 prisons, in some 
of which he could not see his hand at noon-day. Had it not been for the powerful in- 
fluence of his relative, the Lord Treasurer Burghley, he would not have got out 
of the many scrapes so easily as he did, for he was most bitter in his enmity to the 
Established Church, Mary Quarles, the wife of his brother, was the daughter ef 
James Quarles, of Rumford, in Essex, Esq., and sister of Sir Robt. Quarles, Knt. [I 
trust, by your numerous readers, I shall be pardoned for giving the portion of her 
will proved Prerog. Court of the Abp. of Canterbury, 6th Nov., 1634, taken from 
Blore’s Rutland, She directed her body to be buried by (beside) her husband, 


. 220. 
and gave to her eldest son, Christopher, an angel of gold ; to her second son, Quarles, 


£400 ; to her third son, John, £100; to her fourth son, Francis, £250 ; to her eldest 
daughter, Penelope, £500, with her black wrought bed and furniture, her satin bear- 
ing-cloth and taffety bearing-cloth, and launce face cloth; to her second daughter, 
Priscilla, £400, and the rest of her child-bearing linen: and, as she was then with 
child, if the child should be born alive, gave to it £100. She gave to her daughters, 
all her jewels, oy te we more than £40; but if they should refuse to be ruled by 
her brother, Sir Robert Quarles, she gave him power to abate their portions respec- 
tively. She appointed Quarles, her second son, her executor, and Sir Robert Quarles, 
her brother, the supervisor of her will, which, after the date, concludes with these 
directions to her brother and son :—‘The last words of a dying friend. Loveii 
brother Quarles, give me leave to declare my mynde by writinge, when otherwise 
cannot. My desire is to have my children brought upp in the house wherein they 
were vorn: therefore, I thincke it not fitt to sell the goods or stocke; but my desire 
is that soe much money should be raysed out of the lands in the nonage of my sonne 
as both goods and stock doe amount unto are worth: and soe he at his full age to 
enter uppon his inheritance furnished and stocked. And soe farewell deare brother. 
Once your loving sister, Mary Browne.--And you my deare sonne, Christopher, my 
counsell and advise to you is, to choose your loveing uncle, Sir Robert Quarles, to be 
your guardian, whoe was ever loveing and faithfull to mee, and I am assured will be 
soe to you: And as God hath allotted a far larger porcon to you than to all your bro- 
thers and sisters ; soe be you loveing and helpfull to them ; and in soe doing you shall 
doubtlesse please both and all good men, And soe farewell deare sonne, once your 
loving mother, Mary Browne.” In the chancel of Ryhall Church, Rutland, are three 
freestone monuments to bers of the Bodenham family. One of which commemo- 
rates Sir William, who died in 1613. His first wife was Seuse, dau. of Fra. Harring- 
ton, of South Witham, co. Lincoln, Esq., and coheir of her mother Barbara, dau. and 
heir of John Sutton, Esq. (Vide RELIQUARY, vol. viii., p. 155, note), and his second 
was Isabella, dau. of James Quarles, Esq., of Ufford. The Bodenhams came from 
Herefordshire, where they were seated at a place of the same name ante temp. Henry 
III. William Bodenham became possessed of an estate at Ryhall, towards the latter 
end of the reign of Elizabeth, served the office of Sheriff of Rutland, 1st James I., and 
was afterwards knighted. Arms (ancient) argent, on a cross gules, 5 mullets or; 
(modern) azure, a fesse between 3 chess rooks or. Crest, a dragon’s head erased sable, 
ed In the extracts from the registers of St. Mary the Less, Cambridge, 
iven in the Hast Anglian, vol. ii., p. 14, is recorded the burial of Mr. Wm. Quarles, 
‘ellow of Pembroke Hall, Mar. 15, 1671. In the same publication, vol. iii., p. 155, is 
an account of the Essex branch of the Quaries, and, at p. 187, I find Thomas Quarles, 
a descendant of John, the youngest son of the ae was a solicitor, and lived at Foul- 
sham, Norfolk, for many years, and died in 1788. The son, Francis Thomas Quarles, 
was also a solicitor, lived at Foulsham, and died there in 1837. His sister Alice, mar. 
Rt. Alcock Barker, of Norwich, mercer, and their descendant is still living. In the 
5th vol. of Nichols’s Collect. Topog, et Gen., p. 365, are extracts from the parish regis- 
ters of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, in which we find recorded the baptism of Jonas, son 
of John Quarles, gent., Mar. 31, 1590. 


(To be continued. ) 
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EXPLOSIONS OF GAS IN MOUNTAIN LIMESTONE. 
BY SAMUEL CARRINGTON. 


A PHENOMENON of an extraordinary kind occurring at intervals in the 
parish of Wetton, Staffordshire, has of late years been familiar to the 
inhabitants of the village, either from personal knowledge or from 
current report. The circumstance is so strange that I had well nigh 
decided to pass it over in silence, not so much from any misgivings in 
my own mind as to its actual occurrence, but from its being a circum- 
stance of which nothing similar in nature has hitherto been recorded ; 
and, consequently, its publication would be more liable to be received 
with suspicion, than as a reality. The cavernous nature of the moun- 
tain limestone is well known, but after all that can be advanced in 
support of the occurrence, some may be slow in believing that in the 
deep recesses of a limestone mountain inflammable gas is elaborated 
and fired by natural means; and that tremendous reports, accom- 
panied by a lurid flame, issue from a crevice in the face of a rock. The 
circumstance may be without a parallel in the wide world, but that it 
is not contrary to the laws of nature can be made evident, and efficient 
witnesses can be brought forward to substantiate the occurrence; but 
before we introduce them a brief description of the locality is neces- 
sary to make intelligible the information gathered from them, when it 
will be seen that their independent relations have a very strong cor- 
roborative aspect. The south end of what is usually called Wetton- 
far-hill, terminates in an high rugged pile chequered with stunted 
bushes and bare weather-beaten limestone rock. The base of the 
mountain makes a near approach to the river Manifold, and between 
which runs the public road from Wetton to Wetton mill, &c. Towards 
the base of the hill, opposite to the road, where it and the river make 
a sharp turn, is a small but conspicuous cave, which is called “ Old 
Hannah’s Hole;” and higher up, in the face of a steep crag, is a rent or 
hole, which serves as a vent to the explosions within. To what extent 
the strata is dislocated and caverns formed in the locality, by violent 
convulsions, or the slower effects of running water, is beyond con- 
jecture. It is here that the waters of the river Manifold disappear 
and find a subterranean channel as far as Ilam, which, following the 
circuitous course of the valley, may be about five miles. Tradition 
fails to inform us of any remote circumstance connected with the 
locality ; the origin of the name given to the small cave is involved in 
mystery. In our youthful days, when it was the custom, on long 
winter’s evenings to listen, “certainly with more awe than delight” 
to ghost seers, the apprehension of meeting with the shade of an old 
woman kept us at a respectable distance from the cave. 

It is now many years ago when collecting the folk lere and super- 
stitions of the neighbourhood, that I was told by a female, a native 
of Wetton, that she, with two companions, had some time previously 
been on a pleasure excursion upon the hill above the rock, when they 
were terrified by a sudden loud crash, which she said sounded as if the 
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rock had been rent asunder and the sides violently knocked together 
again, that they all ran home as if for their lives. She still believes 
that some superhuman being was the author of the concussion. Be it 
what it may, it made a deep and lasting impression upon her. I 
find that even now, when she is in her ninety-second year, her memory 
retains every particular, even the names of her companions, who since 
that awful day, have often congratulated each other on their fortunate 
escape. 

The following occurrence happened when I was from home, but I 
am enabled to fix the date, namely, January Ist, 1855. It was much 
talked of in Wetton at the time, and I received the particulars from 
the witnesses. My first informant is George Fallows, who in company 
with Mr. Joseph Wint, both inhabitants of Wetton, were driving two 
cows along the rvad at the foot of the hill. When opposite to the 
rock their progress was arrested by a sudden loud report, which he 
says was as if large blocks of stone were tumbling down the shaft of a 
deep mine ; that the roaring noise was repeated with but short inter- 
missions, and loud enough, but for the high wind that then prevailed, 
to be heard a mile from the place ; and that a blue flame, edged with 
reddish yellow, issued from the cleft in the rock. The cows took 
fright and ran wildly up the road towards Wetton with their tails 
erect. Before they were out of sight they made a stand for breath, 
but a repetition of the roaring noise sent them off again. When he 
was sufficiently recovered from the shock, he ventured to get upon 
the wall by the road side to have a better view of the rock, and to see 
what was going on, but Wint, anticipating some disastrous catastrophe, 
urged him by all means to retrace his steps. Similar reports con- 
tinued while they were on their way home, where they safely arrived, 
but with horror-stricken countenances, as Wint’s brother William de- 
scribed them to be “ white as death.” A few persons were induced 
by them to go to an elevated situation opposite to the rock, and sepa- 
rated from it by a deep precipitous defile, but the tale appeared so im- 
probable,together with the tempestuous wind then raging, that for the 
most part they either failed to excite sufficient curiosity, or otherwise 
got laughed at for their pains. Thomas Redfern, one of the few who 
went, said the reports he then heard were like blasts of gunpowder, 
and that a narrow stream of pale fire, like flashes of gunpowder, 
issued from the face of the rock. 

Mr. Joseph Wint, who is now occupying a farm near to Uttoxeter, 
has, on application, favoured me with a note on the occurrence, the 
following is a copy :— 

** Dear Str, ‘‘ Beamhurst, May 7th, 1868. 

“‘ The following particulars I give in reply to your enquiries for information 
concerning what I saw and heard on Wetton far-hill. In the first place, I cannot 
exactly state how long it is since, but it was on the first of January, and a very windy 
day. I heard the explosions several times, the last time I heard it I was out of sight 
of the hill, and about a qnarter-of a-mile from Wetton, the report then was nearly as 
loud as it was when I was opposite to the rock. The nearest comparison that I can 
make to the reports is the fall of a building, or the shooting up of stones from a 
but they were much louder, and at the same time a noise like the crackling of a forest 
on fire ; and while I was in sight there came from the cleft a kind of blue blaze like 


the burning of sulphur, which appeared to be about twelve inches broad as it issued 
from the face of the rock.” 
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The next authenticated occurrence happened about three years ago. 
A man was at work upon the road opposite to the rock, when he heard 
a report which he said was like a clap of thunder, which was followed 
by several other cracks, but none so loud as the first ; he saw nothing 
unusual, but was so paralysed by the suddenness of the report, that 
in describing his sensations at the time, he says that he felt as if all 
his clothes had fallen from his back. 

The last known instance occurred sometime in April, 1868. Mr. 
Laurence Fallows, who occupies the now partially cultivated tract 
called the Redder-hurst, was repairing the wall by the road side near 
the small cave, when his attention was drawn to the rock by a hissing 
sound like the firing of a miner’s fusee, which sound was repeated at 
intervals whilst he remained there ; the noise was not sufficiently loud 
to cause alarm, but the peculiarity of it attracted his attention to the 
rock from whence it emanated. There was but a gentle motion of the 
air at the time. Other persons have heard the reports and been 
startled on passing by the hill, but sufficient has already been given 
to establish the reality of an extraordinary phenomenon, the cause of 
which only remains to be sought out. By references to what is known 
to take place in mines, &c., some light may be obtained to assist in 
the investigation. Explosions of gas, so frequent and fatal in coal 
mines, have in some rare instances happened in metalliferous deposits. 
In the Mining Almanack for the year 1849, several are recorded to 
have happened in the iron mines on the upper and lower Khine, 
several inflammations of the gas were without serious consequences, 
but one occurred which severely burned several of the miners. It 
appears, says the writer (M. A. Dubree), that the inflammable gas of 
these iron mines is the proto-carburet of hydrogen, which rose through 
the fissures in the works, and emanated from certain bituminous beds 
of the lias and oolite upon which the deposits of ore rest. Astonishing 
accounts of concussions in a mine near Eyam, in Derbyshire, have 
been recorded ; a metallic ore, which is called slickensides by the 
miners, is said, when struck with a hammer, or the point of a pick, to 
be followed by repeated explosions. Gaseous emanations have arisen 
in a mine partly sunk in shale, near Warslow, the explosions were 
called squibs by the young miners, but some of the older ones warned 
them against impending danger, as a more extensive explosion than a 
squib might sometime or other take place, and be attended with 
serious consequences. One cautious old miner was wont to lie down 
upon his flask of gunpowder to prevent its ignition by the gas. That 
mine has long been closed—it may now be sixty years since it was 
wrought. Most of the surrounding hills in our neighbourhood have 
afforded ores of lead or copper, but no metallic ores except iron have 
been discovered in the hill under notice. The probable causes of this 
phenomenon I leave for future solution, contenting myself with now 
simply recording the facts as they occurred. 


Wetton. 





ALEXANDER OLLERENSHAW, OF CHELMORTON, AND THE 
PERPETUAL MOTION. 


BY THOMAS BRUSHFIELD, J.P. 


Tue village of Chelmorton is situated in a dimple upon the top-lands 
of the Peak of Derbyshire. It consists of one street, the upper end of 
which is sheltered from the north-east by an immense hill (of that 
igneous formation called toadstone) known as “‘Chelmorton Low ;” 
the bottom of the street joins the old road from Bakewell to Buxton, 
once a road of great importance, but now almost unused by travellers. 
An unfailing spring of excellent water rises from off this toadstone, 
Its overflow passes along the middle of the pathway down to the 
bottom of the village ; the equality of the temperature of the water 
furnishing a ground for the popular fallacy, that it is cold in summer 
and warm in winter. The place, primitive and out-of-the-way as it is, 
is not unworthy of notice by the antiquary and the lover of the curious 
and the peculiar. Many a relic of the Celtic and of the Roman periods 
have been found in the barrows and tumuli on the top of the volcanic 
rock called the Low, and of the surrounding hills. The church, too, 
is notable. It is said to stand on the highest ground of any church 
in England, and no doubt it is of very early date, some por- 
tions being, probably, of the twelfth century. In the churchyard 
around it may be seen some of the finest specimens of ancient 
memorial crosses to be found anywhere in this country; the evi- 
dences gathered from the interior of the church buildings, prove them 
to be of a very early date. Besides these peculiarities of nature, art, 
and antiquity, Chelmorton is otherwise notable as the place where 
for many years dwelt a singular character, Alexander Ollerenshaw— 
Alick Ownshaw, as he was commonly called—who was the village black- 
smith, and was also the landlord of the “ Blacksmiths’ Arms,” the only 
public-house in the place. I knew him well; his strange figure, 
earnest manners, and pleasing address, live vividly among my earliest 
recollections. He had got into his head the idea that he would be the 
discoverer of the perpetual motion, and so deeply was this idea fixed in 
his mind that he sacrificed the most valuable portion of his time and 
energy in pursuing that end which he believed he was destined spe- 
cially to accomplish ; his whole soul appeared absorbed in the thought, 
and by day and by night, confident in a final triumph, persistent and 
unwearied, he pursued his purpose to the last moment of his earthly 
existence. All other matters, every other work, he neglected for this. 
The horse was left unshod, the hot iron unwelded, the most pressing 
and important business in his smithy untouched and neglected, when 
an idea crossed his brain which he believed might tend to guide him 
to the accomplishment of that work which he held to be paramount 
in his life’s purposes. 

In company, he would scarcely ever converse on any subject except 
his perpetual motion, and he appeared indifferent, yea dead, to every 
other movement or existence in the world. In a small private room 
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of the public-house he carried on his work. He visited that little 
room many times in the course of every day for many years. Stran- 
gers were not generally admitted there, but he once allowed my father 
to see his “ machine,” as he called it, and I had the privilege of seeing 
it too. I remember well how he tried to explain the work he had 
done, and what was yet needful to reach theend. He said—“ Yo’seen 
oive manag’t t’ mak it mowve be pulling this woir; luk yo it’l gu itsel 
a bit; aw oi want now is t’mak this peyce t’ cum back agen, loik a 
parlor dur, thats aw, en oi know ois t’ manage that.” This was the 
exact purport of what he said to my father, and I believe the very 
words he used. On one occasion, when doubts on the subject were 
expressed by some one, “ Ow’d Alick” used, as I thought, a strange 
argument for his confidence of success, he said, “Yo happen dunna 
know what Sir Isaac Newton said—Hey sed as th’ perpetual motion 
od be fun out—and th’ discovery o’d be made by a idiot.” But 
though Ow’'d Alick lived to a good old age he left the machinery un- 
finished, the perpetual motion undiscovered, and all those screws and 
cranks, springs, wheels, and pivots, on which he expended the most 
valuable portion of his life remained a monument of what the world 
may deem his weakness or his folly. 

Of such a man it may be said that he was governed by vanity or 
by ambition in his attempt at so great a discovery as the perpetual 
motion, but a more unselfish man never existed; nor will it be denied 
that, however visionary he may be considered, he was true to the 
dictates of his own heart, and pursued that which he believed to be 
the great purpose and aim of his life. Whenever a man is seen to ~ 
leave the common and beaten track of life in pursuit of some object 
or purpose which is really seen only by himself, he is considered by 
ordinary minds as “ eccentric,” looked upon with a sneering pity, and 
frequently called by very ugly adjectives ; but if, like a Newton, a 
Jenner, or a Faraday, success crowns his efforts, the contemptuous 
meer of the thoughtless and unreflective condemnator becomes 
changed to expressions of wonder and admiration, and the name of 
that man stands out in bold relief on the public records of the period, 
and becomes a watchword and a glory to the world for ever. The 
great men whose names I have mentioned, after—no doubt—many dis- 
couragements, lived to triumph over all opposition, and to accom- 
plish the end and purpose to which they had devoted their lives; but 
who can calculate the number of those who have devoted their whole 
lives and energies to the pursuit of that which they believed to be 
attainable, and might produce blessings and benefits to mankind, and 
have failed in the attempt? Alas! their name is legion! and yet 
they deserve to be ranked among the world’s worthies. Those dis- 
coveries which have been of most value to mankind, have been made 
by men who lived in a sort of dream-world, who indeed 


* Look’d not like the inhabitants of earth, 
And yet are on it.” 


Their very singularity may be said to have constituted their great- 
ness. And when we consider the fact, how very few men there are, 
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loyal to the higher and nobler purposes of life; how few there are 
who set aside self to serve mankind, we may look with complacency 
and respect on the untiring zeal and the honest endeavours in the 
pursuit of that which he believed to be the path of duty, which are 
evident in the life of Alexander Ollerenshaw. 

Lately I again visited Chelmorton. The village remains in the same 
state it was upwards of sixty years ago—the name of Alexander 
Ollerenshaw still survives in the memory of the old inhabitants by 
whom he is spoken of with great respect, and the mention of his 
attempt at producing the perpetual motion produces a smile, perhaps 
a kind remark, as “ poor ow'd chap, he troid hard but he cud na dow’ 
—he were a gud fellow, nowbuddy’s enemy bur his own—iv’ry boddy 
loik’d owd Alick.” I enquired about the fate of his “machine,” as his 
work was called. I-found it had been broken up and portions of it 
distributed and kept as memories of the eld man. I was fortunate in 
getting possession of a portion of it, which I have great pleasure in 
handing to you, Mr. Editor, hoping you will place it, labelled with my 
name, among the many other relics of Derbyshire, which you possess; 
for I know you give every lover of such relics the opportunity of 
seeing them. 


London. 





The Ollerenshaws appear to have been a. very old family in conneo- 
tion with Chelmorton, and from a number of extracts from the parish , 
registers of that place kindly supplied to me by the Rev. R. W. Foul- 
ger, I glean that the subject of this brief notice, Alexander Ollerenshaw, 
the “ Perpetual Motion Man,” was born on the Ist of September, 1753. 
He was the son of Peter Ollerenshaw, and Alice his wife, and was 
evidently one of a rather numerous and long-lived family. He appears 
not to have married at Chelmorton as no entry of his marriage occurs 
in the registers. By his wife Hannah, he had issue Sarah, born 3rd 
October, 1776 ; John, born 21st February, 1779; Michael, born 18th 
March, 1781; Ruth, born 10th August, 1783; Hannah, born Ist 
April, 1792 ; and Mary, born 21st May, 1797. In 1819 (22nd of 
August), Hannah, his wife, was buried in Chelmorton churchyard, 

65, and on the 16th of October, 1841, Alexander Ollerenshaw 
himself, full of years—for he died at the age of 88—and firmly be- 
lieving’to the last in the success of his “ machine,” was laid beside 
her. The portion of the “ Perpetual Motion Machine,” so kindly pro- 
cured for me by my friend Mr. Brushfield, is an interesting relic of 
the genius of one of the least known of our “ Derbyshire Worthies,’ 
and is placed in my collection with extreme pleasure. 

L. Jewitt. 


Winster Hall. 
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PEDIGREE OF BALL, OF TUSSINGHAM AND OF 


Richard Ball, of Tussingham, in the parish=...................... 
of Malpas, sans date. 





William Ball, of Tussingham, sans date= 


Richard Ball, of Tussingham, lived in=Twenllian, dau. of 1 








Autnoritizs—A MS. Pedigree, drawn up from reign of King Henry III. and died about lord of 1 

the evidences of the Balls, of Tussingham, by 9 Edw. L, anno 1280. 

Randle Holme, in the year 1648 ; Family Docu- 

ments ; Church Registers ; and other records. William Ball, of Tessiagham, 10 Edw. IL., and=Elianor, dau. 
Ww. ° 





| 
David Ball, of Tussingbam, 18, 22, and 81=Christian, dau. of 
Edw. IIL 25 





| 
Richard Ball, of Tussingham, 8 and 16=Mariora (or Margery 
Rich. II. Browe, Knt., she we 





| 
John Ball, of Tussingham, died during=Twenllian, dau. of .... 
the lifetime of his father. 





, 
Richard Ball, of Tussingham, lived in the= Magdalen, dau. of 











reign of King Henry IV. | the co. 
| 
William Ball, of Tussingham, 24 Hen. VI.=.................c0se0ee: 
| \ 

no BED, OE TRI A ooo) ois cases Seecen ecssconsoseescnsnnasenss Henry Bal 
10 Edw. IV. Sheri 

| , 
Ralph Ball, of Tussingham, = Thomas Ball, of Irby, in the co. of=............... 

8 Hen. VII. Chester, held lands at Boughton, 


near the city of Chester. 








| 
iden Ball. Richard Ball, a monk at Norton Priory : Thomas Ball, of Boughton,=Cecily, dau. of Willi 
at the dissolution of that house, he came _held lands there under the | Joseph Craven. lands 
\ to Boughton, where he died shortly after- Abbot of — died circa the Al 
wards. 523. 








| ! 
Richard Ball, of Boughton, _— Alice, dau. of Richard Browne,=Thomas Ball, of Boughton, =Elizabeth, sole dau. and heiress 





Gent., 2nd son, marr. and of Nether Leigh, in the co. of Esq.,1st son and heir, thrice ; William Haravey, alias Harvey, 
had issue. Chester, Esq., Ist wife d. 1573, marr. d. 1585, and was bur. | Boughton, Gent., by Elizabet 
bur. in St. Mary’s church in in the Cathedral at Chester. dau. of Edward Dod, Esq., 
Chester. 2nd wife. 








| 
Katherine, Ist dau., marr. 1st to Thomas Thomas Ball, of Boughton, Esq.,=Jane, dau. of Ralph Golbourne, of Elia 
Brabant, and 2nd to Richard Ampson. She d. 1603, and was bur. in the Cathe- | Christleton, in the co. of Chester, I 
lived to nearly 100 years of age. dral at Chester. Esq. 








| | | 
John Ball, of the=Anne, dau. of Thomas Ball, of Chester, William Ball, of Ireland Thomas Ball, of Boughton, = Jane 
Court of Wards, | Gent., (grand-dau. of William Ball, and rd son, marr. and had Esq. Che: 

2nd son. Agnes, his second wife ?) issue. Bot 








| | 
Thomas Ball, living Dorothy, marr. to Sir Kattlerine, 1st dau., marr. to Peter Thomas Ball, of Boughton, Esq., rem 
in 1648, Peter Deyton, Knt. Goose, of Chester, Mercer. (the ancient lordship of Morton), in t 
bigh, J.P. for that coun 





| | | | | | 
Thomas Ball, ist son § John Ball, Nathaniel Ball, Jonathan Ball, Anne, Ist dau. Mary, 2nddau. J 
and heir. 2nd son. 8rd son. 4th son. 


Lawrence Wilson, of Hales Drayton, in the co. of Salop,=™M 
Gent., younger son of Thomas Wilson, of Tunley, in the | h 
parish of Wrightington, in the co. of Lancaster, Gent., 

d, April 21, 1752. 





net Wilson, of Rivington Hall, and Little Lever=Abigail, sole dau. and heiress of John Andrews, of Rivington Hall, M. 
Hall, in the co. of Lancaster, Esq.,d. July 15, | & Little Lever Hall, Esq., by Abigail, his wife, dau. and co-heiress di 
1765. of Thomas Crooke, of Abram Hall, in the co. of Lancaster, Esq. | 





| 
John Andrews Wilson, only son, = Lydia Wilson, only dan., 
d.s. p. at Warrington, April 10, d. s. p. in her father’s 
1760, and was there buried. lifetime. 





Jeugh Hurst Lowe, of Highfield, E 
gust 31, 1766, d. April 9, 1817, bu 





| 
8 how Lowe, of Beeston, in the co. of Alfred Lowe, of Highfield, Esq., 1st son and heir.=Charlotte Octe 
Nottingham, ,, 2nd son, b. Feb- J.P. for the co. of Nottingham, b. August 1, 1789, | of Nottingha 
ruary 9, 1801, os une 19, 1827, buried d. August 10, 1856, buried at Sneinton. bu 
at Sneinton. 





| | : 

‘red Hurst Lowe, Captain in the=Eleanor M: dau. of Joseph Shepherd, Edward Joseph Lowe, of Highfield, = 
Royal Sherwood Foresters; d. | of Cotti — in the co. of York, Esq., Esq., J.P. for the co. of Notting. 
March 27, 1870, buried at Mitcham | son of William Shepherd, of Dowthwaite ham, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.L.8., &€., | 








church, in the co. of Surrey. Dale, in the same co., Esq. &c., born Nover0) 11, 1826 (living | |} 
Eleanor Alfred Joseph Ravard Robert Lo Lo i Agnes, Arthur William ‘Sibeete 8 hue ites 
iW: we. n1sa y' 
Ist dau., d. Lowe, oe 2nd son, twin with 2nd dau. Lowe, 8rd son. Eleanor, 4th son. 
in her infancy, at and heir. Alfred Joseph, d. April Srd dau. 
in Italy. 16, 1869, at Lagos, on 
’ the W. coast of Africa. 


PLATE i. 


)F BOUGHTON, IN THE COUNTY PALATINE OF CHESTER. 





of William de Constantine, 
of Tussingham. 








lau. of William Stockton, of 
Chester. 





rery), dau. of Sir Hugh de 
e was a widow 8 Hen. IV. 


ArmMs.—Gules, a leg in pale, couped 4 la cuisse, the foot erased, 
argent, pierced through the calf with a coulter of a plough, of the 
last, the leg vulned proper. ube 
Crest.—A cubit arm, vested, gules, cuffed argent, grasping in the 
, of John Dod, of Edge, in hand a fire-ball, issuing therefrom fire, proper. 
co. of Chester. 


Ball, of the city of Chester,= Lucy, dau. and co-heiress of Richard Norreys, 
heriff in the year 1468. third son of Sir William Norreys, of Speke, in 
the co. of Lancaster, Knt. 


tetccssseeseeee §§§ WHAM Dall, OF Greennhall, 1D the=— Margaret, dau. and Co-Nelress OF .....-.-- 


in the year 1502. 








| , 
From whom was descended the Royalist officer, 
Captain William Ball, of Greenhall, whose son 
Edward Ball, of London, changed his coat of 


arms. 


j 
Robert Ball, held lands at 
Aston, in the co. of Staf- 
ford, under the Abbot of 

Chester. 


| 
Villiam Ball, held 
nds at Irby, under 
1e A bbot of Chester. 





Jane Butler, = William Ball, of the city of= Agnes Davis, 
1st wife. Chester, Gent., 4th son, 2nd wife. 
Mayor, and for many years 
Aan Alderman of the city of A 

Chester. 


| 
John Ball, 8rd son, 
d. 8. p. 


TE dau. of John Croughton, 
rey, of Gent., and widow of William Ridler, 
abeth, of Newton, in the co. of Chester, 
* Gent., 3rd wife. 





| 
Anne, 8rd dau., marr. to Richard 
Willson, of Chester, Gent. 


Elianor, 2nd dau. marr. to Thomas 
Fletcher, of Chester, Gent. 





| 
Mary 3rd 





| 
Jane, dau. of Richard Hall, of Newton, in the co. of Elizabeth Ist. dau., marr. to William Jane, 2nd dau. marr. to 3 
Chester, Gent., 2ndly, she marr. John Ashton, of | ‘Thropp, Sergeant-at-Mace to the William Iblinson,Gent., dau. died 
Boughton, Gent., and 3rdly, Robert Santhey, Esq. Mayor of Chester. d. 8. p. unmarried. 
| 
removed to Burton= Margaret, dau. (and eventual heiress?) Elizabeth, 2nd. dau. marr. to Mary, 3rd dau. 
in the co. of Den- | of Robert Santhey, of Burton, in the Samuel Santhey, Esq. unmarried in 
ounty. co. of Denbigh, Esq. the year 1648. 





| 
Benjamin Smith, of Ashton-=Sarah, 4th dau., b. Jane, 5th dau. 
upon-Mersey, in the co. of | 1649, m. 1685, d. 
Chester, Gent., 6. 1632, d.| 1732, buried at 


1725, bur. at Ashton. Ashton church. 


Margaret, 3rd dau. 





| 
= Margaret, sole dau. and 
heiress, m. 1708, sur- 
vived her husband. 





i 
Elizabeth, 6th dau. 





I | 
Margaret, Ist dau. § James Hurst, of Hurst, in the=Elizabeth, 2nd dau. died at Highfield, 


died unmarried, co. of Lancaster, Esq. July 1, 1797, buried at Sneinton 
June 5, 1725. church, Notts. 
bur. at Ashton. 


Quah, 8rd dau. marr. to the 
Rev. John Milne, clerk, 
d. 8. p. 


, 
Joseph Lowe, of Highfield, in the co. of Nottingham,=Sarah, sole dau. and heiress, d. March 30, 1819, 
” 


Esq., Alderman, J.P., and thrice Mayor for the Bo- 
rough of Nottingham, 6. August 14, 1737, d. March 
20, 1810, buried at Sneinton. 





l, Esq., only son, 6. Au-=Elizabeth dau. of George Langstaffe, of Bishop 
, buried at Sneinton. Aukland, in the co. of Durham, Esq., d. Feb- 
ruary 13, 1826, buried at Sneinton. 





buried at Sneinton. 





Octavia, dau. of Edward Swann, 
gham, Esq., d. April 27, 1865, 
buried at Sneinton. at Sneinton. 


all 


! : ‘ 
Elifabeth, 1st dau., died § Elizabeth, 2nd dau., marr. to William Surplice, 
au infant, and wasburied of Woodville, in the co. of. Nottingham, a 
d. October 18, 1830, buried at Sneinton. 


Selah Hurst, 3rd dau., marr. 
to Robert Allan Brothers, 
Esq., and has issue. 





‘ | . 
d,=Annie, dau. of George Arthur Swann Howard Lowe,=Louisa Ruth Harris, adopted 


y- | Allcock, of Notting- Major in the Royal Sherwood | dau. of Samuel Courtauld, of 
., | ham, Esq., by Fanny, Foresters. Gosfield Hall, in the co. of 
g | his wife, dau. of Henry Essex, Esq. 

Smith, Gent. 





| 
Marianne Agnes, 


Charlotte Lavinia, Ist dau., 
marr. to William Winstan- 2nd dau.. un- 
ley, of Chaigeley Manor, in * married. 


the co. of caster, Esq., 
J.P. for that co., and has 
issue. 


rmaren, Alfred Edward Lawson Lowe, High Lee Peyton artbur Courtauld Willoughby Lowe, 


Captain in the Royal Sher- only son. 


wood Foresters, elder son and 
heir. 


son. Lowe, 2nd son. 














BALL OF TUSSINGHAM, AND OF BOUGHTON. 
BY CAPTAIN A. E, LAWSON LOWE, 


** The race of man is like the race of leaves ;— 
The Summer-leaves are scattered by the wind ; 
But Spring returns, and the reviving wood 
Buds forth again: so generations ; 

One springs to life, another dies away. 


Wricur'’s “ Iliad.” 


Tue “ Reviquary” has, from time to time, been the means of pre- 
serving some account of many old families whose name might other- 
rise have perished, and it vy | again fulfil its mission in the case of 


n old Cheshire family, the Balls of Tussingham and Boughton, whose 
ole record (excepting the Harleian manuscripts, which contain a 
brief pedigree) appears to be a MS. genealogy drawn up by.that most 
pminent of local genealogists, Randle Holme, of Chester. It is true,’ 
hat at the present time, this pedigree is most carefully preserved by 
» family, unto whom it has descended; but, who can tell what may 
e its fate in a few years? Negligence and ignorance may conspire 
o its destruction, and the pages of the “‘ Retiquary” may perhaps 
ontain information which would otherwise have been hopelessly lost. 
Such may, or may not be the case, but at any rate, the accompanying 
edigree (Plate II.) will perhaps be of interest to the readers of the 
*ReLiquaRy” as one never before printed, and, consequently, not 
easily accessible for reference. 

The MS. genealogy, previously mentioned, is neatly drawn out 
pon a long roll of parchment, the names of each descent being 
written within a small circle, and beneath each of these circles down 
he privcipal line of descent is a shield, emblazoned with the arms of 
the several alliances, and the following inscription is at the top. 

fy 
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“The Genealogie or Pedegree of y* wor” Thomas Ball, late of Bough. 
ton nere y® Citty of Chester, & now of Burton in y® county of Denbigh, 
Esq™ one of y* Justices of y* Peace for y* sayd county: w™ Pedegree 
was collected and extracted from y* Evedences of y* Balls of Tussing- 
ham in y*® County of Chester, & out of other Recordes of Antiquitty, 
being contynued to him, y* sayd Thomas Ball Esq. by Randle Holme, 
of y® Citty of Chester, Alderman. In y® years of our Lorde God, 
1648.” This “worthy Thomas Ball, Esq.,” seems to have had a 
tolerably large family, viz., four sons and six daughters, whose names 
are added in another hand, to the original ; and with these the pedigree 
ends. 

Although it has not been positively ascertained, it does not appear 
that any of Thomas Ball’s four sons, save Jonathan, the youngest, 
lived to man’s estate. Jonathan Ball, gent., was residing upon 4 
portion of the family property in Denbighshire, about the year 1714, 
at which time he had no issue, and being then over sixty years of 
age, it may be conjectured that he was the last male representative of 
his family. Whether any of the daughters, excepting Sarah, were 
married, is also not recorded, but from the fact of the family pedigree 
and other documents coming to the fourth daughter, Sarah, the wife 
of Benjamin Smith, gent., we may presume that she was, at all events, 
the eldest daughter, who left issue. This part of the descent is 
certainly unsatisfactory, but it is just possible that some correspondent 
of the “ Retiquary” may be able to throw some light upon it. The 
pedigree accompanying these notes brings the descent of the Balls of 
Tussingham, through the Boughton branch, down through the female 
line to the Lowes of Highfield, in the county of Nottingham, who 
are perhaps the sole representatives of the family. A branch of the 
Balls of Tussingham was settled at Irby, in Cheshire, where they 
remained for a considerable time, the representative, when Mr. 
Ormerod wrote his “ History of Cheshire,” being Admiral Henry 
Lidgbird Ball ; the ancestor of the Balls of Irby, was probably John 
Ball, the son of Thomas Ball, who held lands at Irby and Boughton 
under the Abbot of Chester, about the time of King Henry the 
Seventh. Another branch was settled at Bickleigh, a township closely 
adjacent to Tussingham. There must have been some quaint old 
legend connected with the very remarkable arms of the family of 
Ball (a leg, with the foot torn off, and with the coulter of a plough 
pierced through the calf), but whatever it was, it seems to have long 
since been forgotten, and we look upon the extraordinary device 
without knowing its signification. An old oak panel, formerly in the 
hall at Boughton, is preserved at Highfield House, and upon it is 
painted a coat of arms, viz., Ball quartering Harvey, and impaling 
Santhey, quartering the ensigns of eight important Welsh personages, 
amongst which are those of Owen Gwynnedd, King of North Wales; 
Jessyn ap Gwyrgant, Prince of Glamorgan ; Cadwgan ap Bleddyn ap 
Cynfyn, Lord of Nannan ; and David ap Griffith, last Prince of North 
Wales. These remarks will sufficiently explain the pedigree. 
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TORBOCK OF TORBOCK, Co. Lane’ 
BY THOMAS HELSBY, ESQ., OF LINCOLN’S INN. 
Continued from page 231, Vol. X. 


Txese last pleas afford no further information respecting the Torbocks 
or Orrells than those preceding, though interesting as showing the 
names of other families, and as a more complete example than the 
rest of the pleas and issues made up for trial little less than four 
hundred years ago, or a few short months after the last great battle, 
at Bosworth Field, of the Roses of York and Lancaster. 

The next pleas, however, appear to be the most valuable, from the 
multitude of new facts they contain, a pedigree being given of not 
less than eight descents—from the days of Henry III. to those of 
Henry VII. This was a cross action brought by Ralph Orrell against 
Sir Henry Torbock, who appears in his turn to have acted the part of 
a disseizor, of lands in Turton and Walton Leghes, though accusing 
Orrell of disseizing him of forty messuages in the same manors. Ralph 
Orrell’s Declaration is followed by Torbok’s plea which says that 
before the seizin of John Walton and Thomas Causey, Ellen Torbok 
was seized of the said tenements in her demesne as of fee, and gave 
the same to Richard Torbok her son and Matilda his wife in tail 
male, by virtue of which gift Richard and Matilda were seized, and 
had issue Henry Torbok, and died seized, whereupon Henry entered, 
and had issue Henry, and died seized, being succeeded by Henry, 
who had issue Richard and Henry, and died seized, when Richard 
entered, and dying issueless, was succeeded by his brother Henry, 
who entered, and had issue John Torbok and William, and died. 
John then entered, and had issue Henry, and died. Henry entered, 
and died without heirs male of his body. William Torbok, his uncle, 
then entered, and had issue Richard, and died. Richard entered, 
and had issue the said Henry (the defendant), and died. Henry then 
entered, and being seized, was, by the said Ralph Oreil unlawfully 
disseized, &o. 

The following is a copy of these pleas :— 


Kane’. ss. Assia. ven, recogn. si Radus. Orell iniuste &c. disseis. Henr’ Torbok de 
Torbok milit’ de libo, ten. suo in Turton & Walton leghes post pm. &. 
Et unde p’dict’. Henr’. p Johem. lake Jun. attorn, suu. querit*. qd. p’dict 
Radus. disseis, eum de quadraginta mes. seme 

Et p’dict’, Radus. ppria psona. sua dic’, qd assia, inde int.’ eos fieri non 
debet quia dic. qd. quidam Johes Witon. & Thomas Causey fuer’ sei’t. de 
p’dict ten. cum ptin’. in querel in dnico. suo ut de feod. Et sic inde sei't’. 
dederunt ten. p’dict’. cum p tin’ cuidam Rico. Torbok, Milit’. Hend’, sibi 
& hered. de corpore suo legittie. perea®’ Et si contingat ipm Ricm. obire sine 
hered. de corpore suo legittie. pereat’. tunc p’dict’. ten, cum ptin’, reman’. 
cuidam Henr’ Torbok fri. eiusdm. Rici & hered. de corpore suo legittie. 
p’creat’ virtute cui*. doni. idem Ricus. Torbok fuit sei’t’ p formam &ec. & 
obijt inde p testand. sei’t’. de tli. statu sine hered. &. Post cuj*. mortem 
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p’dict’. Henr’ Torbok intrauit in ten. pdm: | Virtute reman’ p’dict’. & fuit 
inde sei’t’. p formam &c. Et huit. exit’. Johem. Torbok Postea idm. Henr’ 
Torbok obijt p testand. inde sei’t’. de tli. statu &. Post cui*. mortem ten’, 


p’dict’. descend. p’fat’. Jobi vt fil. & hered. de corpore ipius Henr legittie, 
pereat’, & idm. Johes intrauit in ten’. p’dm. & inde fuit sei’t’. &c. p’formam 
&e, & huit. exit’ Henr’ Marg’am & Elisabeth & obijt inde p testand. seit’ 
Post cuj*. mortem ten. p'dict’. descend, p’dict’, Henr’ fil. Johis. vt fil. & 
hered. p’dei. Johis Et dict’, Henr’. fil. Johis in ten. p’dea, &c. intrauit & 
inde fuit sei’t’. &c. p formam &c. & obijt inde sei’t’. sine hered corpore suo 
legittie. pereat’, Post cui*. mortem ten. p’dea. descond. p’dict’. Marg’ie, 
& Elisabeth vt sororibz & hered. ipius Henr’ fil. Johis. Et eodm. Marg’ia 
& Elisabeth in ten. p’dict’. intrauerunt & inde fuerunt sei’t’. &c. Pp formam 
&c. Et p’dict’. Marg’ia sic inde sei’t’ obijt sine hered. &. Post cuj*. mor- 
tem tota parc’. ten ills, eidm. Marg’ie. conting’ descepd p’fat’. Elisabeth 
vt sorori & hered i ipius. Marg’i ie. Et eadm. Elisabeth de tenuit vitus in ten. 
pict’. integris, Et ficit. sei’t’. &c. p formam &c. Et sic inde sei’t’. cepit 
in virum Willm Orell. & huit. exit’. p’dict’. Radm. modo tenent’. Postes 
p'dica. Elisabeth obijt inde sei’t’. & dict’ Wills Orel} obijt Post cuj*. mor- 
tem ten. p’dict’, &c. p’dict’. Rado. vt fil. & bered. &. Qui quidm: 
Radus. in ten. p’dict’. &e. intrauit & fuit inde seit’. p formam doni 
&c. Et p’dict Henr’ Torbok quer’ clam’ &c. colore &c, ad 


Torbokes* Et p’dict’. Henr’ Torbok quer’ dic’ qd. paliqua &. p’cludi non debet quis 


Pedegre. 


die qd dm anteqm. p’dict’ Johes. Witon. & Thomas Causey aliquid huer’ 
&e. _ quedam Elena Torbok fuit seit’. de ten. p’dict’. in dnico. suo vt de 
feod. Et sic inde seit’ dedit ten. p'dict’. &c, cuidam Rico. Torbok fil. suo 
& Matild. uxi. sue Hend &c. sibi & hered masclis. decorporibe. iper. Rici. & 
Matild. legittie. p’creat’, &c, Virtute cuit. &c. p'fat’. Ricus & Matild. fuer’ 
seit’. vt de feod. talliat’, &e. p formam &c. & huer. exit’. Henr’ Torbok & 
obierunt ptestand. sei’t’. de ten. p'dict’. &. Et dict’ Henr’. et filius & 
heres p’dcor’. Rici. & Matild. intrauit & fuit sei’t’. &c. p. formam doni ke. 
& huit. exit’. Henr’. & obijt ptestand. sei’t’. de tli. statu Post cui*, mortem 
p'dict’ Henr’ filius henrici & vt filius & heres ciusd. henrici intranit & fuit 
sei't’. pformam &c. & huit. exit. Ricm. & Heur’. & obijt ptestand. sei’t’ 
de tli. statu p. formam &c. Post cui*. mortem Pp ‘dict’ Ricus. intrauit & fuit 
sei’t’. p formam &c, & obijt sine hered. masclo. &c. Et  P'dict’. Henr’. fri 
p’dici. Rici. vt her’. &c. intrauit & fuit sei’t’. &. _& buit. exit’. Johem. 
Torbok & Willm. & postea p'dict’ Henr’ frat’. p'cc. Rici. obijt Post cuit 
mortem p’dict’. Johes. vt filius & heres p’dcu. Henric’. in ten. p’deu. in- 
trauit & inde fuit sei’t’. & huit- exit’. Henr’. Torbok & obijt Et p’dict’, 
Henr’. fil. Johis. obijt sine hered. mascul. de corpore &c. Et p’dict’. Wills. 
Torbok fr’. Johis. intrauit in ten. p’dict’.&c. & fuit seit’. &c. p formam &e, 
& huit. exit’. Ricm. & obijt &c. Post cui*, mortem p’dict’. Ricus’. intravit 
& huit. exit’. p’dict Henr’. Torbok quer’. & obijt &c, Post cui*, mortem 

p’dict Henr’. Torbok quer’. in ten. p’dict’ intrauit & fuit inde seit’. quousqs, 
p. p’dict’ Radm. Orell iniuste &. disseis. absqz. hoc qd. Pidict’. Henr’, 
Torbok ii. Johis. obijt sei’t?. modo & forma quibs. p’dict’. quer’. supius 
allegauit Que omia & singla. 

Et p’dict’. Radus. Orell dic’. qd. p’dict. Henr’. Torbok fil. Johis. obijt 
sei’t’. modo & forma quibs. supius. p. barr.’ suam supius, allegauit Et de 
hoc pou. se sup. assiam. Et p’dict’. Henr’ Torbok quer’. silit’. Id. sipiate 
inde int’. eos assia. &c.” 





© This is written in the margin in a hand of about Hen. VII. or VL Iths. time, 
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It will here be observed, for the first time, that Henry Torbok, in 
his plea, recites his pedigree further back than Ralph Orrell, in any 
of his pleas, recited it, but for the different purpose of showing a tail 
male in the Turton and Walton estates. As to the question of right, 
in all these various actions, Orrell’s pleas invariably show a simple 
entail, whilst Torbock’s show a tail male, whereby, in the former case, 
the estates would desvend to female as well as male issue; but, in the 
latter, to male issue only, and therefore in favour of Torbock. If the 
facts supported Orrell’s pleas, he would be entitled to recover all the 
lands in question. The disseizin by Halsall and Smith of the co- 
heiresses of John, and their conveyance to William Torbock, and the 
subsequent conveyance, would only create so many “ base fees,” and 
so far as they are concerned, be no obstacle whatever to Orrell’s 
recovery of the lands. And I certainly do not think that at so late 
a period as A.D. 1468, it was at all an unsettled point of law as to 
whether a simple entail absolutely excluded females, or excluded 
them so long as the male descendants of a younger brother were in 
existence, but, on the contrary, that all the issues of these several 
actions were pure issues in fact, and not, in the least, of Jaw. How- 
ever, it would seem that the litigants compromised the matter, or else 
the evidence showed the estates variously settled, for Henry -Torbock 
eventually regained possession of Torbock, whilst his cousin, Ralph 
Orrell, remained in quiet possession of Turton and Walton Leghes. 
This was the manner then, in which the family of the Orrell’s became 
seized, a family Lords of Orrell, near Wigan, and of great possessions 
in other parts of Lancashire, and from the multitude of its known 
knights dubbed a “ knightly ”* family, though in fact it appears that 
searcely a family in old times holding the rank of Lord of a Manor, or 
tenant in capite, but whose every descendant, reaching majority and 
succeeding his ancestor received that honour (or preferred being fined 
as the alternative) whether it appears on their pedigrees or not. 

In the pedigree of Baines (according to the authority of Flower), 
allusion is only made to Ellen de Torbee or Torbok (Hen. III. & 15 
Edw. II. 1322), being seized of the eighth of a Knight’s fee in Turton 
per dower. It is, however, manifest that she was absolutely seized of 
lands in both Manors in her demesne “as of fee,” and not simply “as 
of freehold,” which, I think, would have been the case had she 
possessed a mere dower or jointure in the premises. It is not 
improbable that she was lady of Walton Leghes, in her own right—as 
heiress, or (to adopt the old and preferable word in speaking of real 
property) as heir to her father or brother—probably the bearer of the 
local name—Walton or Leghes, Lees or Leighs—and that it was 
thought advisable to bring this action only in respect of certain lands 
in, and not of the Manors themselves. This is, I think, the first time 
we ever heard of the Torboks holding Turton and Walton, and they 





* I conceive that there is no solid foundation for this somewhat fastidious distinc- 
tion drawn by some able writers, and acquiesced in by others, unless indeed it be (as 
is perhaps the meaning of some), to shew that the knighthoods of such families were 
continued in them long after the compulsory honour had fallen into disuse—on the 
decline of chivalry. 
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may not have held it long previously, and no evidence whatever has 
yet been discovered showing who were the more ancient mesne lords 
For it is probable that both were mesne manors, or at all events, that 
Turton was a mesne manor, and in the earliest times passed with 
and as part of a larger fee, and was probably granted about the first 
half of the thirteenth century to the younger son of some older line, 
who, as customary, adopted the name, or rather was called after the 
manor of his residence, and whose last heir was the said Ellen de 
Torbec. Perhaps, as I before remarked, that name was Walton, and 
she kinswoman to the chaplain Walton,* the co-trustee mentioned in 
the pleadings. 

In his History of Lancashire, Baines makes not the remotest allusion 
to this possession, but is contented to say that “Aspul and Turton 
were temp. King John held by Roger Fitz Robert (de Holland), and 
the former was a member of the fee of Tuttebury temp. Henry ‘the 
good Duke of Lancaster.’ From the illustrious house of Lancaster, 
the manor of Turton passed into the knightly family of the Orrells,” 
by whom it was held till sold temp. Jac. 1. And all Camden says is that 
it was held “by the illustrious family of the Orrells,” ‘“ of Orrell, near 
Upholland,” remarks the Rev. Canon Raines, in the 19th vol. of the 
Chetham Publications, “and who were,” he continues, “seated here in 
1408, and held the Lordship. In the reign of Edward IV. the Tor 
bocks claimed the Manor (Orrell?) and divers suits took place between 
them and the Orrells, which were finally settled by Lord Derby's 
award in favour of Mr. Ralph Orrell, on the 1st Oct.,6 Hen. VII. At 
this time Lord de la Warr claimed a chief rent of the Lord of the 
Manor as his sub-feudatory, and established his right.” This, no 
doubt, has also reference to the Turton and Walton-Leghes estates, 
and is information I have discovered since writing this paper. 

The late Mr. Harland says, in “the Manchester Survey,” vol. 2, p. 
340, that “Nicholas Orrell had four sons, the youngest of whom, 
William, married Elizabeth, daughter and heir to John Torbock, and 
hence the connection of the latter family with Turton.” 

Besides the before-mentioned discrepancies in the pedigrees of 
Flowers and Baines, there are many others to which attention may be 
drawn, and for which the future Ormerod of Lancashire may perhaps 
feel thankful. Not only did Ellen de Torbok hold lands in Turton 
and Walton Leghes, but all her descendants down to the time of the 
disseizin held both those manors. Richard, her son, is stated by 
Baines to have married a Haydock, but if these legal documents are 
correct, it is clear that his wife was a Pull, alias Pool. Probably, 
however, both sides are right, and that Richard de Torbok had two 
wives. Again, Baines says, and all on the authority of Flower, that 
Sir Henry de Torboke was the fifth in descent from this Richard, but 
these evidences show him to have been the fourth in descent only. 
They also show the Halsall of Baines to be Sir Gilbert, and that Sir 
Richard Torboke and Jane Radcliffe his wife died issneless, a statement 
only reconcileable with Baines on the supposition that they survived 


* There were, however, Waltons of Walton-le-Dale, Ulnes Walton, and of Walton: 
on-the-Hill, three distinct parishes. 
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their issue. Baines also omits describing Sir Wm. Torboke, the 
husband of Cecily, as a Knight, and gives him James Hudleston to 
wife instead of Cecily—whoever she may have been. A second wife 
is as possible in this case as in the previous, or an error in the name, 
though we cannot think that they all had second wives, like the 
extraordinary line of Clifton of Clifton, in Notts. It is certain, how- 
ever, even from Baines himself that a Cecily Torboke, and I think, 
without doubt, the very Cecily of these Pleas, lived about the time of 
this litigation, and made a very curious will, dated 7th March, 1466, 
where she is described as “Dame Cecill of Torboke, Lady of Torboke,” 
and gives to Thomas of Torboke her son 13s. 4d. for a Horse. She 
had also a son Richard and a daughter Isabell, and her cousins were 
John and Tho. Norres, most likely Norrys, alias Norris of the Speke. 
Now, Dame Cecily’s Declaration in her action against Orrell, is dated 
8 Edw. IV., 1468, but it is not improbable that she survived the 
making of her Will* several years, and may indeed have made 
a later one. The date of her Will, at all events, even according 
to the death-bed practice of those days, is not evidence of the date of 
her death; and her description as “Lady of Torboke,” does not 
strengthen that hypothesis, since as the widow of Sir William, she 
would have a freehold in the manor by virtue of her estate for life, as 
shown in the pleadings, and therefore be legally entitled Lady of 
Torbock. This son and daughter of Cecily are both omitted in Flowers’ 
or Baines’ Pedigree. Baines also omits John’s, alias Jenkyns’ brother 
Robert, and states Margery to have been Jenkyns’ daughter instead 
of Margaret, and that his wife was Eleanor instead of Clemence. The 
knighthood of Richard, the son of Cecily, and of Henry, the son of 
Richard, are also omitted, all of which foregoing facts are established 
by these evidences. Sir Henry and Sir William had also a sister Jane, 
the wife of Richard Vernon, of Haslington. Baines’ Pedigree of Orrell 
is more singularly incorrect in its construction—the third in descent 
from Adam de Orrell (temp. Hen III.), being made to marry Elizabeth, 
daughter and heir of John de Torbok, a genealogical feat utterly im- 
possible, from the very fact of there being eight descents of the Tor- 
bocks from the time of Hen. III., and there being a lapse of something 
like two centuries from Adam de Orrell to the time of this marriage. 
It is to be observed, however, that the Pedigree in the last of these 
pleas differs from the rest in the mention of three Henries of Torbock 
between Richard and John, but in addition to these three, Baines also 
gives another Torbock (sans Christian name), as the grandson of 
Richard. I have brought down the remaining descents in the Pedi- 
gree annexed, to as late a date as at present possible, and shall con- 
clude this paper by discovering a much greater calamity to the family 
than even the loss of two manors—a calamity which, in fact, led to 
the entire extinction of its ancient position. 





* Quere—Its Probate. 

















WORSLEY, OF PLATT, Co. PAL. LANC’. 


Tue following genealogy I have reduced into a narrative form from 
one founded on Harl. MS. 2100, f. 32; kindly lent to me by Mn 
Worsley, of Platt. 

The short tabulated pedigree annexed I have drawn up from 
different Parish-registers, Wills, Deede, and other family evidences. 


Thornbridge, Bakewell. Joun S.EzIcu. 


(1) Ex1as ps Workepestecn, Lord of Workedeslegh, Co.-Pal. Lanc., 
had (2) Richard Worsley, who had (3) Roger Worsley, Lord of 
Worsley, circa 1200 ; who had (4,) Richard Worsley, his son and heir, 


who had (5) Geoffrey Worsley, temp’ Hen. III., who, by his wife 
Agnes, had (Roger Worsley, of Kempnough), and (6) Richard Wors- 
ley, eldest son and heir, 27°. Edward I., who had (Jordan Worsley, 
who held Wardley, 27°. Edward I., and ('7) Henry Worsley, Lord of 
Worsley and Hilton, 27°. Edward I. and 5°. and 16°. Edward II, 
who, by Margaret (quere, de Shorisworth?) his wife, had (Richard, 
eldest son and heir, Lord of Worsley) and (8) Robert Worsley, to 
whom his father gave 500 acres of wood, 200 acres of pasture called 
Bothes in Worsley, and who, by Cecilia deeBromhall, his wife, had 
(John Worsley, younger son, who o. 8. p.; Ellyn Worsley, who married 
Thomlyn Booth, of Barton); and (9) William Worsley, who by his 
wife Maud, dau. of John Hulton, of Farnworth (by Alice, ux. ejus, 
dau. of Alexander Radclyffe, of Radclyffe), had (1Q)) Robert Worsley, 
son and heir, called ‘“‘Good Robert ;” who by Isabella, his wife, dau. 
of Henry Trafford gf Birches, had (]]) Arthur Worsley, son and heir, 
who by Elizabeth, dau. and heiress of Sir Geoffrey Worsley, of Worsley, 
had (12) Sir Robert Worsley, who by Maud, dau. of Sir John Gerard, 
of Bryn, had (1§) Robert Worsley, son and heir (ing. p.m. 15°. Hen. 
VII.) who by Margaret, dau. of Thomas Booth, of Barton, had (Robert 
Worsley, of Bothes, Esq., @@°. Hen. VIII et. 30, 15°. Hen. VIL 
Ing. p.m. 27°, Hen. VIIL, whom by his first wife, Eleanor, dau. 
of Richard Hulton, of y* P’ke, descend the Worsleys, of Booths ; and 
who, by Mabel, his 2nd wife, dau. of Richard Duckett, of Grayling, had 
a son Thomas; 2. Roger Worsley; 3. Thomas Worsley; 4. John 
Worsley ; and (1 4,) Otwell vel Otes Worsley, of Newham-Greene, near 
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PEDIGREE OF CARILL-WORSLEY, OF PLATT H: 


28 Oct., 1736. | 1763'4. 
Godfrey Watkinson, = Elizabeth Scholler,=Th 
of Brampton-moor, | sep. Brampton, 16 | 764 
gen., ob. 26 Oct., | Dec., 1773, wt. 59. 
1757, wt. 53 years, v 
9 months, 18 days. 





I] | I. | 2. 

Elizabeth, eld. dau. ob. Godfrey, only son, nat. Jonathan Birch, of Man-=Anne Watkinson, 3rd dau. &=Stephen Melland, of Bakewell, 
8 Dec., 1751, wt.14. 3 Nov. %., 1741; ob. 4 chester, merchant; ob. | ¢.-h., sep. Yolgrave, 28 Sept., 

Mary, 2nd dau., ob. 30 42, ante 1767. 1779, wt. 39. 
April, 1763, zt. 24. 


Ruth Watkinson,= Richard E 
surgeon and apothecary, ob. 4% dau. & co. -heir., 
1820. 


nat. 7 Dec., 1742. 





ae = 
, dau. of — Birch, Robert Birch, of = , dau. Eliz», dau. of Wm. Holehouse, = Willi 
of Stockport, (cousin), | Holme- hall, of Stockport, sister to of Darley, yeoman, ux. 2. ob. 1 
0. 8. p. y Bakewell. Ist ux. 


errr 
William Melland. Eliza Melland. 
living 1870. 0. 8. p. 





| | ri yd 
Robert Birch, Harriette, md.=Marshal M’Dermott, Charles Birch, LL.D.,=Louisa Ellen, dau. of Rev. Frederick Birch, M.. 
an officer in ye at Bakewell, | (late 8th Regt.), of Vicar of Sawtry, co. | Geo. Buckston, M.A., of clerk in holy order 
army, 0.8.p. August, 1839. A Adelaide. Hunts ; jam superstes. | Bradburn-hall, Derbyshire. Caroline, o. s, 


Charlotte, o. s. p. 
j Edward, 0. s. p. Sw 
Charles Birch, M.A., clerk in= Martha, dau. of the Rev. river, 1831. 
holy orders; Rector of Bran- | — Jobnson. 

caster, co. Norfolk. 








| 
Thomas Carill-Worsley, of Platt-hall,—Margaret Hinchcliffe, Elizabeth Carill-Worsley, 
and of Winster, Esq., eld. son and of Derby. 
heir, nat. 2 Nov., and bap. at Platt 1796; ba 
Chapel, 10 Dec., gd os. p. 3V 


Aug., 1 


| 
Charles Carill- Worsley, 
of Winster, nat. 15 Dec., and of Platt-hall, Esq., 
. Platt Chapel, 9, 1800; bap. at Platt 
23 June, 1797. 12, 1800; ob. Aug. | 





| 
Mary Clementia, A sor 
n. 3. Nov., 1845, o 
ob, 2 June, 1848, 








PEDIGREE OF CARILL-WORSLEY, OF PLATT HALL, Co. LANC. AND OF WINS! 





8 Sep., 1709. 
Robert Scholler, of Rowsley, =Elizabeth, dau 
co. Derb., gen., Will dated | gen. (by Doro’ 
22 Nov., Lean es ob. 7 Dec., Rowsley, 8 Se 
























1748, eet. 58. wet. 74. | 

28 Oct., 1736. | 1763'4. | 
Godfrey Watkinson, =Elizabeth Scholler,= Thomas Bourne, Captain Ruth Scholle 
of Brampton-moor, | sep. Brampton, 16 | 76th Regt. of Foot, ob. and c.-h., m¢ 
gen., ob. 26 Oct., | Dec., 1773, xt. 59. 12 Jan., 1813, et. 83, 1737; ob. Oc 
1757, ext. 53 years, v ux. 


9 months, 18 days. 





| 2. | 
nne Watkinson, 3rd dau. &=Stephen Melland, of Bakewell, Ruth Watkinson,=Richard Barker, of John Barker, of Bakewell, J.P. stewar 
-h., sep. Yolgrave, 28 Sept., | surgeon and apothecary, ob. 4th dau. & co.-heir. * | nos oveiieen , surgeon. to John-Henry, 5th Duke of Rut 





1779, et. 39. 1820. nat. 7 Dec., 1742. land; ob. 8 August, 1795, xt. 65. 
2. 2. 3 3 | 
Birch, of=............ , dau. of — Birch, Eliz», dau. of Wm. Holehouse, = William Melland,=Anne, dau. of Wm. Etches, Anne 


Ime-hall, of Stockport, sister to of Darley, yeoman, ux. 2. ob. 13 May, 1839. | of Gratton, yeoman, ux. 1. e. da 
ewell. Ist ux. ob. 1820. 








Wiliam Melland. Eliza Melland. 2. 
living 1870. 0. 8. p. Margaret Robinson, dau. of Daniel=‘ 
Bramall, of Sheffield, co. Ebor. | 
0. 8. p. 13 July, 1868. 1 





| RR. 
shal M’Dermott, Charles Birch, LL.D.,=Louisa Ellen, dau. of Rev. Frederick Birch, M.A., 
8th Regt.), of Vicar of Sawtry, co. | Geo. Buckston, M.A., of clerk in holy orders. 
Adelaide, Hunts ; jam superstes. | Bradburn-hall, Derbyshire. Caroline, o. s, P ewes 
Charlotte, o. s. Thomas Carill- _ 








j Edward, o. 2 v guee- co. Lanc., : 
Charles Birch, M.A., clerk in= Martha, dau. of the Rev. river, 1831. ob. 31 July, 1 09, ; 


holy orders ; Rector of Bran- | — Jobnson. chapel. Will dat 
caster, co. Norfolk..- 





| 
ley, of Platt-hall,—Margaret Hinchcliffe, Elizabeth Carill-Worsley, Charles Carill-Worsley, of Winster= Mary-Jane, eld. dau. of Sir Francis- 


eld. son and of Derby. of Winster, nat. 15 Dec., and of Platt-hall, Esq., nat. March | erel Darwin (by Jane-Harriette, u 
nd bap. at Platt 1796; bap. Platt Chapel, 9, 1800; bap. at Platt Cha 1 May | dau. of John Ryle, of Macclesfield, t 
23 June, 1797. 12, 1800 ; ob. Aug. 14, 1864. of Sydnope and of Breadsall-pric 


792; 0. 8. p. 8 
8. Derb., Knt., M.D., &c., nata 1 





| | | | 
Mary Clementia, A son, nat. 1847, Maud, Elizabeth Carill-Worsl 
n. 8. Nov., 1845, ob. 1849. nat. Aug. nata 13 Feb., 1857. 
ob. 2dune, 1848, 28, 1852. 





‘STER, Co, DERBY. PLATE UI. 


. 


dau. of John Calvert, of Beeley, 

Jorothy, his 2nd ux.) married. at 
3 _~ 1709 ; ob. 7 Dec., 1765, 
. Will proved 9 Jan., 1766. 


sm 2. 
holler, 2d dau.=John Lees, of Manchester, fustian manufacturer, = Deborah, dau. of Charles Worsley, of Platt-hall, 
,» md. 21 April, | (assumed, by Royal livense, 7 Feb., 1775, the sur- | co. Lance. (heir to her brother, Peter Worsley), 
». Oct. 19,1742, | name and arms of Carill-Worsley, and afterwards | 0.s.p. Gave her name and estate to her 








ux. 1, known as John Carill-Worsley) ; ob. Chester, 5¥ husband ; n. 19, and bp. 24 March, 1705’6, mar. 
March, 1799, st. 89. at Birch Chapel, Dec., 1744, living Jan., 1781. 
1763. 1797. 


i 
ward=Jane Watkinson, y. d. and=John Beaumont, of Greenwich, | 
Rut- | c.-h., n. 22 June, 1745, ob. | co. Kent, writing-master ; liv- 
s « 1829, set. 84, v ing 1828. 
| 


| | | 

nne,=Isaac Blore. Elizabeth.—Abel Holmes, Mary,=George Nuttall, 

. da. | of Yolgrave, 24da. | ofDarley. 3¢da.| of Matlock, 
A A A gen. 








3 1. | 
el=Stephen Melland,=Mary Anne Frances, dau. of Anne-Eliza.=William Hall, of Chesterfield, 
r.| of Brampton, | Lieut.-Col. Gladwin, of Stub- i surgeon. 
' n. 21 Feb., 1813. | bing; o. s. p. 20 Mar., 1843, 
v 








| | 
Worsley, of Platt-hall,= Elizabeth, only dau. of James Norman, A son, nat. 39 Jan., Elizabeth, nat. 29 Dec., 1740; 
3 nat. 12 May, 1739 ; | of Winster, co. Derb., solicitor ; mar. 1737, 0. 8. p. ob. 3 Oct., 1743. 
09, et. 70; sep. Platt- | covenant dated Dec. 30, 1791, mar. at 
dated May 26, 1808. Winster, 10 i ; ob. Oct. 16, 





| , 
icis-Sachev- John Carill-Worsley, M.A., Helen Carill-Worsley,=Henry-Anne Norman, of Winster,=Blanche Newton, 


e, ux ejus, Incumbent of Winster, nat. nata March, 1807, ob. | Lieut. R.N., son of George Nor- ux, 2. 
id, banker), 27 June, 1801, bap. Aug. 26, 18 Feb., 1864. man, and the Lady Elizabeth-Isa- 

-priory, co. 1801, at Winster, ob.6Jan., bella, dau. of Charles 4th Duke of 

ta 1817. ~1829, unmarried. Rutland, K.G 

‘orsley, Helen-Isabella Norman, 

857. sole dau. and heiress. 


nata 16 April, 1844. 
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Worsley, who, by Cicely his wife, dau. of Nicholas Rigby of Harrock— 
by Alice, dau. of Edward Worthington, Esq.,—had (15) Nicholas 
Worsley, son and heir, of Manchester, 1598 ; who by his wife, a dau. 
of Hudson, of Ardwicke, had two sons (Otwell Worsley, of Newham- 
ne, son and heir, who had Thomas, who had Otwell, o. s. p.) and 
(16) Charles Worsley, of Manchester, youngest son (Will dated 8 
April, proved at Chester 8 May, 1641), who by Elizabeth, dau. of 
Rafe Gee, of Manchester, and sister to Edward Gee, D.D. (married at 
Coll. ch. 12 Dec., 1586; sep. there 15 March, 1637), had (Edward 
Worsley, of Withington, 1641, 2nd son—who by Elizabeth, dau. of 
Robert Brooke, of Withington, had Cicely and Alice, living 1637— 
Cicely Worsley, living 1641, ux. John Brownsword, of Manchester, 
executor of his father-in-law’s will ; Alice Worsley, ux. Thomas Bolton, 
of Salford, whose marriage settlement is dated 7th Feb., 1615) ; and 
(1'7) Ralph Worsley, of Platt, in Withington ; purchased Platt estate 
625; ob. 6 Nov., 1669, et. 77, Will proved at Chester, 26 Nov., 
1669. He was thrice married—by his 2nd ux. (married 1629), Eliza- 
beth, dau of George Walker, of y* parish of Ashton-under-Lyne, and 
widow of John Booth, of Manchester, he left a son, Ralph Worsley, of 
Pembroke College, Oxon, parson of Macclesfield, and in 1668 vicar of 
ton, co. Notts. who married a Miss Crompton; and a dau. 
Elizabeth Worsley, bapt. Coll. ch. 3 April, 1631 ; married 20 March, 
1651, Joseph Ottiwell, alias Johnson, parson of Aston, 1670; and 
of Ellesmere, 1672 ; and by him had Joseph Ottiwell, Elizabeth Otti- 
well, of Ellesmere, and John Ottiwell. By his third wife, Martha, 
dau. of George Siddall, of Milkwall, Slade, living in 1668, he left no 
issue. By his first wife, Isabel, (married 9 Dec., 1620; ob. 29 July, 
1627), dau. and heir. of Edward Massey, of Manchester, gent., and 
widow of Alexander Ford, of Wigan, he had three sons. Edward 
Worsley, second son, bapt. Coll. ch. 30 June, 1622, minister of Run- 
ton, and of Letheringsett, co. Norfolk, 1663, who married Mary, dau. 
of Henry Playford, of Northrepps, living 1682, and had Charks 
Worsley, of Holt-market, clerk (will dated 8 Dec., 1682) ; who married 
a Miss Claxton, but o.s. p.; and Mary Worsley, who married Na- 
thaniel Palgrave, clerk ; and by him had Mary Palgrave, of Lether- 
ingsett, spinster (will proved at Norwich, 27 Aug., 1723), and John 
Palgrave, clerk, who o. s. p. ante 1722. George Worsley, of Blake- , 
stake, in Chorlton-row, the third son, living 1700, married 24 April, 
1649, Mary, dau. of Edmund Shelmerdine, of Kenedy, in Northenden 
parish, and by her had Sarah Worsley, sep. Birch Chapel, 31 July, 
1664; Edward Worsley, nat. 13 April, 1664, bapt. at Didsbury ; 
Ralph Worsley, of Wem, gent., eldest son and heir, nat. 4 May, 1650, 
bapt. Northenden, living 1700, married, but name of his wife not 
ascertained;* and Elizabeth Worsley. (18) Charles Worsley, the 
eldest son (bapt. Coll. ch. 30 June, 1622; ob. St. James’ Pulace, 
12 June, 1656, sep. Westminster-abbey); Lieut.-Col. Lord Protector’s 
own Regiment of Foot ; Major-General of the Parliamentary Forces in 
the cos. of Cest., Lanc., and Staff, who was twice married. He 





* Her arms, as impaled with her husband’s, were—three crescents, two and one. 
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married 2nd, at Park-head, 6 Oct., 1652, Dorothy, dau. of Roger 
Kenyon, of Park-head, in Whalley-parish, by Jane, dau. of Richard 
Assheton, of Chadderton, Esq. (she re-married 1659, Waldive Lagoe, 
of Manchester, Esq., and was sep. Prestwich, 16 March, 1693) ; and 
by her had Charles Worsley, nat. Park-head, 19 July 1653, married 
5 Oct., 1685, Sarah, dau. of Wm. Richardson, of Crompton, and ob, 
11 January, 1709, sep. Oldham (from whom are descended the Wors- 
leys of Crompton, Stockport, etc.) Dorothy Worsley, nat. St. James’ 
Palace, Oct. 1654; ob. London, 3 August, 1655, sep. St. James’ 
Chapel. And Roger Worsley, nat. 25 May, 1656, bap. Whalley, ob. 
London, 11 Feb., 1657, sep. St. James’ Chapel. By his first wife, 
Mary (his step-sister), dau. of John Booth, of Manchester (married at 
Didsbury Chapel, 18 Sept. 1644; ob. 1 April, 1649, sep. Birch 
Chapel), he left Sarah Worsley, nat. June, 1645, ob. 20 Feb., 1659’60; 
Martha Worsley, nat. 2 Oct., 1646, married 23 March, 1667, at Birch, 
to William, son to William Heginbotham, of Salford, by whom she 
had a son, William Heginbotham, nat. 13 Feb., 1668 ; a daughter, 
born March 24, 1648-9, who died an infant; and (19) Ralph 
Worsley, of Platt, gen., son and heir, nat. Platt, 7 Feb. 1647, ob. 9 
August, 1728, zt. 81. By his second wife, Mary , (sep. -Platt, 
8 August, 1701), he left no issue. By his first wife, Deborah Cliffe, 
of Bretherton, iri Croston parish (marriage licence dated 9 May, 1671; 
ob. 8 May, 1681, sep. Birch Chapel), he had Mary Worsley (ob. 12 
Nov. 1710, ext. 38, sep. St. John’s, Leeds), married William Pendle- 
bury, minister of Mill-hill Chapel, Leeds, son of Rev. Henry Pendle 
bury, ejected 1662, from Holcombe, in parish of Bury, and had Henry 
Pendlebury, ob. 16 July, 1712, et.4; Mary Pendlebury, ob. infans, 
22 June, 1706; and Deborah Pendlebury, ob. infans, January, 1710. 
Esther Worsley, married Henry Chorley, of Liverpool, haberdasher 
(marriage settlement dated 4 Dec. 1701); Sarah Worsley, married 
Rev. Thomas Culcheth, of the City of Hereford (marriage-licence dated 
26 April, 1714); he o. s. p. 4 March, 1748, wt. 72. Phoebe Worsley, 
ob. innupta; Deborah Worsley, ob. innupta; and (2()) Charles 
Worsley, only son and heir (ob. 1 June, 1753, st. 77), who married at 
Prestwich, 30 April, 1700, Clemence (ob. 22 July, 1729, set. 51), dau. 
of Thomas Serjeant, of Pilkington, gen., by Hannah, ux. ejus, dau. and 
co-heir. of John Carill, of the Inner Temple, Esq., and by her had 
Ralph Worsley, bap. Prestwich, 13 Feb., 17001, ob. 26 July, 1719; 
Thomas Worsley, nat. 26 Sept., 1702, sep. Birch Chapel, 15 April, 
1708 ; Hannah Worsley, nat. 16 Jan., 1703’4, sep. Birch Chapel, 2 
Nov., 1705 ; Clementia Worsley, nat. 7 March, 1716’7, ob. innupta, 
18 Dec., 1753; Peter Worsley, of Platt, Esq., nat. 29 Nov., 1708, 
bap. Coll. ch., ob. coelebs, 17 Jan., 1759 ; and (21) Deborah Worsley, 
sister and heiress to her brother, nat. 19 March, and bap. Coll. ch. 
March 24, 1705’6, living 1781 ; who married Dec., 1744, John Lees, 
of Manchester, merchant, as is shown in the annexed Pedigree. 
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ON THE ROMAN STATION AT WILDERSPOOL, WARRING- 
TON—THE PRESUMED “CONDATE” OF ANTONINE. 


BY JAMES KENDRICK, M.D. 


(Continued from Vol. X., page 90.) 


In my former communication to the “ Re~iquary” on the excavation 
of a Roman site at Wilderspool, which it is the hope of our local 
antiquaries eventually to identify with the Condate of the 2nd and 
10th Itinera of Antonine, I gave a succinct resumé of our reasons for 
such a hope, together with a brief account of researches which had 
been made in former years, and more minute details of the system- 
atic explorations which have been carried on during the past year. 
With your permission, I therefore now again take up the subject, 
though my remarks must as yet only reach the outskirts or suburb 
of the Roman Station, where it is probable that a rather extensive 
manufacture of local pottery was carried on. 

The discovery during 1869 of the capital and base of a large stone 
pillar, such as would form part of the entrance of an imposing edifice, 
and the finding of a fractured ridge-tile of a roof, floor-tiles, etc., afford 
ground for hope that we may eventually discover architectural and 
other remains of greater interest than the fragments of pottery, by 
the extraordinary abundance and variety of which our researches are 
as yet almost solely rewarded. 

But even within this limited field I consider that there is sufficient 
matter of interest and historic value to occupy a few pages of the 
“ ReviquaRY,” leaving a notice of our more scanty discoveries of glass 
vessels and iron implements to some future contribution. 

The specimens of Roman pottery found at Wilderspool are so 
varied that I shall require to arrange them under the several heads of 
Samian, true or fictitious; red, including the fawn-coloured ; black 
or grey; and white pottery. The abundance and variety of ail these 
wares, except the last, is such as almost of itself to convince us of its 
local manyfacture; thus of the Samian ware alone the three months 
preceding the Ist of October last afforded to my young friend Mr. J. 
P. Rylands, of Warrington, and myself fragments of 233 distinct 
Samian vessels, and as yet we perceive no diminution of its quantity. 

I. Samian Warz.—Of true Samian, we find at Wilderspool com- 
paratively few specimens, and these are chiefly fragments of the plain 
unornamented cups known as salina and acetabula. But the fine and 
close texture, the sharp edges of the fractures after centuries of in- 
humation, the coral redness and the sharp ring when struck, show 
that it is beyond doubt the true Samian, contrasting strongly with the 
more abundant specimens, which I believe to be of native, and even 
local manufacture. To my own judgment these latter, the fictitious 
Samian, are indifferent attempts to copy the foreign Samian, but hav- 
ing, as I believe, been simply moulded, they want its sharpness of 
outline and polished surface. 

The devices upon our figured specimens of the fictitious Samian are, 
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in most instances, bold and spirited, but badly executed, and from 
the apparently careless injuries which they have often sustained 
whilst in the soft or unbaked state, it would appear as if quantity, 
rather than quality, was the aim of the Roman-British workman. As 
usual, hunting scenes, animals, scrolls, pilasters, festoons, and flowers, 
are the devices of most frequent occurrence, but we find also repre. 
sentations of the more popular deities, more especially Hercules, and 
the Lycian Apollo seated and playing on his lyre. 

Very many of the specimens exhibit an unornamental blotch or 
spot on the ground of the pattern, so curious and uncommon, that I 
represent a few on plate IV. (figs. 1 to 5.) As I have only seen this 
ugly contrivance to “ fill up waste canvas’ upon one other instance else- 
where, I would set this fact down as an additional proof of the local 
manufacture of the pottery. The instance to which I refer is 
figured on page 91, of Buckman’s “ Corinium.” 

Hitherto, we have found at Wilderspool only one unbroken specimen 
of Samian ware, a small patera or dish. None of the fragments which 
are so abundant show marks of having been used for any domestic 
purpose, unless we admit as such the remains of rude rivets of lead, 
of which there are nota few. Many of the fragments are covered 
- with a black greasy matter, very difficult to remove by washing with 
cold water only, but without difficulty when soap and a brush aro 
employed. I cannot explain the cause of this foulness, but it is 
singular that it is not found on the fragments of the commoner pot- 
tery found at Wilderspool. 

The rich coralline colour which pervades the entire body or sub- 
stance of the true Samian earthenware, is confined to the surface of 
our Wilderspool specimens. The paste is much coarser and less 
' eompact, though the clay from which they have been formed appears 
to have been carefully levigated or “ blunged,” as it is termed by our 
local potters of the present day, prior to its being pressed into the 
mould. Large lumps of clay, impressed with finger-marks, are 
frequently met with, and some of these when “ blunged” have been 
kindly baked for me by the Messrs. Adams,* of the Victoria Pottery, 
Hanley, and have produced a ware closely resembling the fictitious 
Samian, so abundant at Wilderspool. These lumps of clay are not 
the produce of the immediate locality, and we are yet uncertain from 
what source they have been obtained. In the district marked as 
Arpley, in the map (see p. 88, vol. x), on the opposite bank of 
the Mersey, which is here fordable, abundance of clay is found, which 
may possibly have been used for the still coarser pottery, but it is 





* The firm whose name is here introduced by Dr. Kendrick, is one of the most 
successful and energetic among the potters of the present- day. The productions of 
Messrs. Adams and Co., whether in Parian, in Jasper, in Majolica, or in any other 
ware, are remarkable for their beauty and purity of design, and for their excellence of 
body. Among the more renowned of the Parien busts are admirable likenesses of 
the two great Premiers of this age, Lord Derby and Mr. Gladstone, and of the Poet 
Laureate. The Jasper, but for the mark, would be difficult to distinguish from that 
of Wedgwood ; and the Majolica is of the most faultless character. e are glad to 
have the opportunity of thus calling attention to the productions of this renowned 
firm. {EpiToR RgeLiquaky. 
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very different from the lumps above spoken of, and when baked it 
forms a paste or body of a much paler colour. 

As I have stated above, the coral-colour of this fictitious Samian is 
confined to the surface, and if washed in too hot water it scales off, 
leaving a fawn-coloured body below. No doubt in the manufacture 
it has been coated with a salt of iron, which in the heat of the kiln 
has been converted into the red peroxide of this metal. See Professor 
Buckman’s remarks upon the subject in “ Corinium.” 

Porrers’ Marks, or names, are of the usual frequent occurrence, 
and I subjoin a few from my own collection and from that of Mr. J. P. 
Rylands. On Samiay Wake, we find ANAILLI.M.—aTTICI.M—OOCILLL 
DONATI. M—FVSCI—SAORAPO. F.—SEVERI. M—TITVRIM.—VORANO (1)—AaL- 
BINI.M.—REGINI.M.—OF. L.C. VIRIL.—CELSI.M.—OF. FLAVL GER; On & 
lamp, ¥.FOCA; on mortaria, 4.R.R.—BRO.—VRILIM.—HF.C.8.—DOCILIS, 
with some curious devices also; and on the handles of amphore we 
have F.P.M.— A.P.M.—L.a.L. and Lv.L 

Some specimens of pottery found at Wilderspool, differ in several 
respects from all other examples hitherto described, unless they may be 
of the same character as some found at Colchester, and deemed by 
Mr. C. Roach Smith to have been abortive attempts of local potters 
to imitate the real Samian ware. (See Colleetanea Antiqua, vol. ii. p. 
34.) The Colchester fragments were so decomposed by age and long 
burial as to fall to pieces on exposure to the air, but it is not so with 
our Wilderspool specimens, of which I furnish sectional outlines in 
plate IV. (figs. 7 & 8) exhibiting, as I think, a very distinctive character 
of design from any Roman patere previously shown. The paste of 
which they are formed is very similar to that of the fictitious Samian 
ware, but the mouldings are different, and the glaze or colour is 
disposed in irregular stripes or streaks on the surface, which is 
beautifully smooth, from its apparent formation on the lathe. 

I would direct attention to the peculiar form employed in lieu of 
the ordinary “ festoon and tassel” ornament on a small fragment given 
on (plate IV. fig. 9) where the festoon, is converted into a com- 
plete oval. 

Il. Rep anp Fawn-cotourep Porrery.—lI class these together, 
since they appear to me to differ only in the amount of firing, the 
brown or fawn-colour becoming bright red when re-baked in the 
ordinary potter’s oven of the present day. 

It is found in the form of fragments of amphore, (some of 

. very large size,) vases, urns, bottles or jugs, pater@, roofing and floor 
tiles, a small hand lamp, an antefix(?) etc. It is always in good 
condition, enduring exposure to the air, and moderate washing without 
injury. This is, no doubt, owing to the natural dryness of the site ; a 
fine sand and gravel extending for many feet in depth. It has very 
little ornamentation, and that little of no unusual kind, but the form 
of the vessels is invariably elegant, and the surface for the most 
good. Large numbers of fragments of mortaria are also found, but I 
question their manufacture at Wilderspool, since they are much more 
highly baked than the ordinary red pottery, and many of them are 
composed of a white fireclay. No fewer than 93 pieces of distinct 
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mortaria have. passed through my hands, for by the advice of Mr. 
Llewellynn Jewitt I have made an outline section of the rim of each, 
a mode of discrimination which has been so well carried out by this 
gentleman in his exploration of a Roman site at Headington, near 
Oxford. (See Jour. Brit. Archzol. Assoc. vol. X., p.52.) In my illus- 
tration (plate V. figs. 1 to 6) I have introduced a few of these 
outlines, since our Wilderspool specimens present a singularly 
characteristic difference from those found at Headington (figs. 7 to 
12.) A few of the mortaria bear a potter’s name or mark, but 
generally hardly legible, and three bear a precisely similar device, 
which I never before met with, and am unable to explain. Some 
of the mortaria are of large size, measuring from 10 to 18 
inches in diameter, and in five of the largest I have found evident 
remains of clay, hence I am led to conclude that these vessels were 
not used solely for the domestic purpose of pounding vegetables, and 
indeed, the very form of the shallow spout which they invariably 
would indicate that their contents would have to be slowly 
floated off, disturbing the heavy deposit very little, and allowing the 
finer portion to settle in a separate vessel. There is found at Wilders- 
pool, in considerable quantity, a variety of the fawn-coloured Roman 
pottery, which has hithertoattracted little notice, probably, but not with 
justice, from its rough exterior surface leading to a supposition of its 
being merely a very coarse form of the commonest Roman earthen- 
ware. From its resemblance, and also from its evident mode of 
manufacture being very similar to the rough surface given to some 
rustic edifices at the present day, and known as “rough-casting,” I 
would suggest the appellation of “rough-cast Roman ware,” to this 
kind of pottery, upon which I will defer any further remarks until I 
treat of the black or grey variety, which also affords examples of it. 
Lastly, I would draw attention to the two small narrow-necked jars 
or vases, originally furnished with handles and spouts. (Figs. 13 and 
and 14 plate V.) These were sent to Mr. C. Roach Smith who con- 
sidered them to be feeding-bottles, or as the French denominate them 
“tetines,” for the nurture of the Roman infant. On sepding them 
afterwards to my friend Mr. H. Syer Cuming, and mentioning to 
him Mr. Roach Smith’s surmise, they called to his remembrance 
the recumbent figure of a cow in red earthenware, found at 
Girgenti (Agrigentum) in Sicily, described and delineated in 
“ Ackerman’s Repository of Arts,” vol. ii. page 239, plate 21. The 
body of the cow is hollow, and is furnished with a neck, handle, and 
spout (the tail of the cow), of singularly close resemblance to those of 
my Tetine. Still more recently I have met with representations of 
other examples, both in earthenware and glass, in “La Normandie 
Souterraine” of M. L’Abbé Cochet, page 116, plate ii. and xii. but I 
believe that the Wilderspool specimens are the first found in Britain. 
A few particulars of their discovery may therefore be here introduced. 
On the evening of the 11th of August, 1869, the first of these 
vessels was brought to me by one of the labourers at Wilderspool, 
with the assurance that he had that afternoon discovered it whilst 
paring down a portion of the sand-pit. It was, he said, supported in 
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an upright position by fragments of a large earthenware jar, and 
when first found it was filled with a brown-coloured dust, which, in 
the expectation of finding a coin, he had emptied and thrown away. 
In this, however, he was disappointed. On the following morning I 
visited the sand-pit, and found other fragments of Roman pottery 
projecting from the spot where the tetina had been found. These 
were carefully removed, and by this proceeding the base of a second 
tetina was displayed, and by very cautious removal of the supporting 
fragments of pottery it was recovered without a single fracture, even 
the small crook with which the neck of the vessel was covered, being 
removed entire. The slender spout, however, was wanting. though 
the handle was attached, but I have no doubt that this was its condi- 
tion when it was originally deposited. It was about two-thirds full 
of a greyish-brown dust, amongst which the microscope showed small 
grains of phosphate of lime, clearly indicating that it had been used 
as a sepulchral urn, though probably for a young child, as no dis- 
tinguishable fragment of bone remained. 

Both the Tetine are of precisely similar form and size, the height 
of each being 44 inches, and the breadth at the widest part 3} inches. 
The handles were, however, affixed to opposite sides of the vessels, so 
that one could only be used with the right, the other with the left- 
hand. The base of the last discovered tetina was raised four inches 
above the shoulder of the other, and both were supported in the up- 
right position by fragments of pottery, which, on examination, must 
have been yielded by no less than three broken vessels of much larger 
size. The whole deposit, as was well shown in the perpendicular wall 
of the sand-pit, was contained in a conical pit or excavation of about 
two feet diameter at top, which was 18 inches below the original Roman 
surface. The sides of this little pit showed that a strong fire had 
been burned in it, for the surrounding sand was calcined and whitened. 

I think that the circumstances justify us in considering this to be 
simply the interment of a young child, I will not say children, though 
Pliny tells us that it was not usual to burn the bodies of children 
prior to their having cut their teeth (though feeding-botiles would be 
used beyond that age), and L’Abbe Cochet asserts that the Roman 
law forbad the same below the age of seven years. 
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MEDIZVAL ARMS AND ARMOUR, No. 4. 
BY JOHN HEWITT. 


Tue French have a useful phrase when they would unite two adjoin- 
ing centuries in describing the modes of those times. What is common 
to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries thus becomes douziéme-treiziéme, 
and so on of the rest. Well, we will imitate them in designating our 
fourth paper (in which we propose to include examples from both 
these periods) as of the twelfth-thirteenth age. The impress of the 
time in our country was decidedly Norman, and little or no difference 
will be found, so far as regards Western Europe, between the examples 
furnished on this or the ultramarine side of “the Channel.” 

In the Great Seal of Alexander II., King of Scotland, we have a good 
specimen of the knightly equipment of this day. His reign was from 
1214 to 1249. The drawing (on Plate VI.), is from Select Seals in 
the British Museum, Cotton Charter, XIX. 2 ; a very fine example in 
yellow wax. Though we might very fairly have continued the criss- 
cross, seen on the sheltered part of the legs, arms, and neck, over the 
whole of those parts, we have forborne from doing so because it is not 
really found on the seal, having been worn away through the promi- 
nence of the central portions. It is however quite clear that this 
cross-hatching indicates hauberk and chausses of interlinked mail. 
Over the hauberk is worn the long, sleeveless surcoat characteristic of 
the period. The flat-topped helm, with its ocularium and fa 
is also indicative of this 12-13th time, though the form of the latter 
is somewhat exceptional. The sword is a very fine example of that 
knightly weapon, the interior lines probably indicating a shallow- 
fluting. The shield is bowed, heraldically ornamented, and of much 
smaller dimensions than the early-Norman shield, of which specimens 
have been given in our Part 3. The suspending strap is seen on the 
right shoulder. Though so small, the pryck-spur is excellently shown. 
The saddle is curious from its being decorated with the Reyal Scottish 
Lion. It will at once be seen, on comparison of the composition of 
this seal with the knightly figure from the Tenison Prudentius, en- 
graved in our preceding chapter, how great an advance there is in 
point of art. There were however at this time, as in all others, 
limners and limners. Let us now see how an “ Associate” could 
work-up towards the eminence of an R.A. Here is the Associate’s 
knight, and the Associate’s knight’s horse. 

The artist would clearly never have gained points for free-hand- 
drawing from the Commissioners for competitive interslaught. But 
let not the archzologue of to-day quarrel with him on that account, 
for what we lose in the sempiternal joy of a thing of beauty, we gain 
in the brute truth of the representation. Helm, sword, shield, spur, 
saddle-girth, and horsenails—here we have them all in their purest 
crudity ; and, whatever may be the doubt of the critic on the achieve- 
ment of the high-art worker at this epoch, it is impossible to withhold 
entire faith from the production of the worthy sign-painter whose 
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From the Great Seal of Alexander II. of Scotland. 






































From Additional MS. 11,695, 
fol. 222. 
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KNIGHT IN ARMOUR. 


From Harietan MS. $244, For. 27, British Museum. 
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picture is before us. To explain it is out of the question: it explains 
itself. Simply we shall venture to point out that the markings on the 
legs and arms are intended to represent interlinked mail, and that the 
glove is yet of the mitten form, not divided for the fingers. Tho 
figure (Plate VIL.) is from Harleian MS., 3244, folio 27, in the British 
Museum, date about the middle of the thirteenth century. 

The knightly helmet of the 12th century is well illustrated by the 
two forms shown in the first and second Seals of Richard the First 
(both engraved in the first volume of “Armour and Weapons in 
Europe.”) The earliest is a round-topped steel-cap fixed on a hood of 
mail ; the second is a cylindrical cap of plate covering the whole head, 
and surmounted bya crest. In the “ Dictionnaire du Mobilier Fran- 
cais” (Meubles) by M. Viollet-le-Duc, we have a curious group of 
warriors, whose helmets are here reproduced. 


pt 


The first and last of the number are singularly like helmets for- 
merly belonging to the body-guard of Tippoo Saib, now deposited in 
the Royal Artillery Museum at Woolwich. It will be noticed that 
the skullpieces in these helmets are both round and pointed. The 
example is from a MS. of the 12th century, and is figured at page 173 
of the work cited.* 

As in all times, the equipment of knights and barons was far more 
abundantly illustrated than that of the common foot-fighter. It isa 
striking fact that, though the old Statutes of Arms only name two 
principal weapons of the humbler soldiery, these two have not been 
exactly identified by modern investigators. The Statute of Henry 
the Third in 1252, says:—“ Qui minus habent quam xl. solidatas 
terre, jurati sint ad falces, gisarmas, cultellos et alia arma minuta.” 
_ Well, what are “falces et gisarmas?” Good antiquaries, such as 
Strutt and Grose, differ entirely on the point. Under such circum- 
stances we can offer no more than a suggestion. And our suggestion 
is that the falso was the Bill, and the gisarma the Axe. Certain it is 
that in contemporary monuments we find the axe and the bill dis- 
tinctly portrayed—for example, in the wall-pictures of the Painted 
Chamber in the old Royal Palace of Westminster,t from which the 
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* “ Manuscrit d’Herrade de Landsberg, de la bibliothéque de Strasbourg. Ce 
manuscrit date du xii*. siécle et appartient a l’école rhénane. 
+ Vetusta Monumenta, vol. 6. 
D 
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little group engraved above is taken; No. 1 being a short axe, No, 
2 a pole-axe (gisarme?), No. 3 a bill (falso?) and the other two, 
ordinary spears. Then, again, in the Statute of Arms of King 
William of Scotland (1165-1214), we read, “Qui minus habet quam 
xl, solidos, habeat Gysarm, quod dicitur Hand-axe.” (Cap. xxiii, 
sec, 4. 

The falso or bill is here seen (in our engraving) in its primitive form; 
that of the common long-handled hedging-bill of the present day. 
The back of it was afterwards armed with a spike, and in this guise 
it is described in the old poem of the “ Combat des Trente,” where 

‘* Hueton Clemembeau combattoit d’un fauchart, 
Qui talloit d’un coté, crochu fut d’autre part.” 

Another weapon of this time, about which there has been some 
diversity of opinion, is the Bisacuta or Besague. It is defined as 
havi — “ 

sol le oe Qui est par les deux becs — 
Poem cited by Pére Daniel, 
Mil fran., 1, 433. 
The arm seems to be presented to us in the brass of Bishop Wyvil, at 
Salisbury, there held by the Bishop’s Champion; and again, in the 
picture of the camp-fight given in “Armour and Weapons in Europe,” 
vol. 1, page 375. Both are here figured. The one with wrapped 


handle is of the time of Henry the Third; the other, the Salisbury 
example, is of the year 1375. The brass (a rubbing of which is now 
before us) gives the length of the weapon at about 2 feet 10 inches. 

The Long-bow continued in use throughout the 12th and 13th 
centuries; and from a curious Spanish drawing of the period we learn 
that the arrow had sometimes a triple-barbed head. The figure given 
on Plate VI., from Additional MS. in the British Museum, No. 11,695, 
represents an archer combating from the summit of an embattled 
tower. The book is dated 1109, and was written in the monastery 
of Silos, in Old Castile. Our example is from folio 222. 

The swords engraved on Plate VI., are collected from the whole 
series of the pictures of the “ Painted Chamber,” as drawn by Charles 
Stothard. The last example represents the sheath of the weapon, and 
is of an unusual] form for this day, though familiar enough in after 
times, as the Sabel or Sabre. The cinque-foiled pommel of No. 2 is 
specially characteristic of the thirteenth century. The Oriental Scy- 
metar appears under two varieties. 
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@riginal Document. 


DEED RELATING TO CODNOR. 


Tux following highly interesting deed relating to Codnor, in Derby- 
shire, is kindly communicated by the Rev. James Graves, M.A. 
The Seal is in beautiful preservation, and is here engraved, the size of 
the original. 
Omib’ Xri fidelib’ ad quos p’sens scriptu’ pvenit—Henr’ Dns de Gray saltm in Dno 
sempitam :—Sciant universitas vru’ me remississe et 
relaxasse Johi Broke et Johne, uzi ejus, et her’ nat’ dict’ 
Johem et Johnam exeunt’—Unw’ mes’ et unam bovat’ tre 
cu’ suis p’tinenc’ in Codnore g4. quidm mes’ cu’ bovat 
tre jdm Johes et Johna nup’ huerunt ex concessione Henr’ 
dni de Gray, pps mei, p’ut pat*. p’carta’ inde fact’ &c. 
Hend’ et tenend’ p’dict’ mes’ et dict’ bovat’ tre cu’ suis 
p'tnienc’ p’fatis Johi et Johne et her’ int’ eos ligitie 
pcreat’, de me et her*. meis. Reddend’ inde p’annu’ 
miehi et her’ meis izs. ijdi. annu’™. ad t’minos ib”, usual’ 
et sect’ cur’ ibm.vid. p annu’ Ac ecia’ faciend’ forinsecu 
svicm, quantu’ p’tinet ad dict’ tenement’ &c. Et si cor 
tingat dict? Johnem et Johnam, uxem ejus, obire sine 
her’ int’ eos lie p’creat’, extunc p’dict mes’ cu’ bovat’ tre 
et suis p’tinenc’ integr’ permanebunt Dno de Gray et her’ 
suis inpptum. 7" 
Et ego vere dict’ Henr., dns de Gray, et her’ mei p’dict’ 
mes’ et bovat’ tre cu’ suis p’tnenc’ p’fat’ Johi et Johne heyit 
sub form& et condicone p’dict’ warantizabim’. In cuj’ W\ 
rei testimoniu’ sigillu’ mewm apposui &. Ac coram his 
testib’, Rie? Malore, constabularo de Castello de Codnore, 
Johni fronglay, rectore de Henore, Willo Lace, de eddem et aliis multis. 
Dat’ ap*. Codnore vicessimo die ffebruarii Anno RR Henrici sexti post Conquestu’ 
Anglie tricesimo septimo. 


This interesting deed has been translated for the “ Retiquarr” by 
Mr. Sleigh. The following is the translation :— 


To all the faithful of Christ to whom this present writing shall come, Henry lord de 
Gray (wisheth) eternal salvation in the Lord. Know all of you that I have remitted 
and released to John Broke & Joan his wife & the natural heirs out of the said John & 
Joan issuing—one messuage & one bovate (28 acres) of land, with their appurtenances, 
in Codnore; which messuage with the bovate of land of a surety the same John & 
Joan lately had of the grant of Henry lord de Gray, my father, as is shown by the 
charter in that case made, &c. To have & to hold the said messu & the said bovate 
ofland with their appurtenances to the said John & Joan and the heirs between them 
lawfully begotten, of me & my heirs. Yielding thereout by the year to me & my heirs 
9 shillings d& 2 pence yearly, at the usual terms there ; and sutt of court there, to wit 
by the year. As also performing outward service (scutage,) as much as belongs to the 
said tenement, &c. And if it should happen that the said John & Joan his wife, die 
without heirs between them lawfully begotten, then the said messuage with the bovate 
of land & their appurtenance, shall remain entire to the lord de Gray & his heirs for 
ever. And I truly the said Henry lord de Gray & my heirs the said messuage & 
bovate of land with their appurtenances to the said John and Joan under the form & 
condition aforesaid will warrant. In testimony of which thing my seal have I affired, 
&c. And before these witnesses, Richard Malore, constable of the castle of Codnore, 
John fonglay, rector of Henore, William Lace, of the same (place,) & many others. 

Given at Codnore, on the 20th day of February, in the year of King Henry the sixth 
after the Conquest of England, the 37th (A.D. 1458.) 
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Notes on Books, 


GREGSON’S LANCASHIRE.* 


Wr have space in our present number very briefly to allude to the splendid 
volume A. & issued by Mr. Gent, of Manchester, conjointly with Messrs. Rout 
ledge, which is now before us. It is a reprint—indeed it is a third edition—of the 
** Portfolio of Fragments” relative to Lancashire history and g logy, collected to. 
gether by the late Matthew Gregson, F.8.A., and first published by him in 1817, and 
afterwards in 1824, but has been, in this instance, carefully edited by our late 
lamented and truly esteemed friend, John Harland, whose writings have so often 
graced the pages of the ‘‘RELIQUARY.” It is an admirable work, and one of endles 
service to the Lancashire historian, and not only to him, but to the historian and 
mealogist of every county and every district, from the connection which Jancashir 
families have with those of every other part of the kingdom, The volume is, as its 
name imports, a collection of “ Fragments,” but by the aid of the admirable indices 
which have in this édition been added. they are systematised and rendered available 
for easy reference. If it were only for the pedigrees, and for the extracts from the 
Calendarium Rotulorum Chartarvium, the Charte Miscellanea, the Calendarium Inquisi- 
tionum ad quod Damnum, and the Calendarium Inquisitionum Post Mortem, the volume 
before us would be one of immense value and interest ; but when we find that these 
form only about one-third of the work, and that the remaining two-thirds are filled 
phieal and historical information of every conceivable kind and of equal 
value, we need say nothing more to recommend the work to our readers. The volume 
is illustrated by a number of views of seats, churches, public buildings, por' raits, 
etc., and oy more a thousand coats of arms, seals, etc., and it is printed in the 
most admirable manner in folio size, and elegantly issued in appropriate binding. 
Those who have not already secured a copy of Gregson should lose no time in apply. 
ing to Mr. Gent, as we believe the edition has been a limited one, mainly for 
scribers, and that therefore but very few are on sale. 
* Portfolio of Fragments relative to the History and Antiquities, Topogr und 
ies of the County Palatine and Duchy of ian By Matthew oul 
F.8.A. Edited by John Harland, F.S.A, London: Routledge & Sons; Manchester: 
L. C. Gent. 1 vol. folio, pp. 426: 1869. Illustrated. 








SCOTTISH SONGS AND BALLADS.* 


Tr is long since we saw two volumes so completely to our liking in paper, in type, and 
indeed in all things, as the reprint of Herd’s “ Ancient poy se Scotti 

Heroic Ballads, &c.,” lately issued from the press of Kerrand Richardson of Glasgow. 
Issued in 1769 and again in 1776, the work had become so scarce as only occasionally 
to be met with in ballad-lovers’ collections, and it was a wise and happy thought of 
Messrs. Kerr and Richardson to re-issue it. Percy, Ritson, Scott, Cham Aytoun, 
and others, have all testified to the excellence and value of Herd’s Collection, and in 
it will be found the germs of many of Burns’ most popular and imperishable lyrics. 
We cannot do more than say that this edition is faultless. It is a perfect book in 
every sense of the word and ought to be in the library of every ballad-lover in the 
kingdom. We trust that Messrs. Kerr and Richardson will follow it up with other 
works of the same class. 


* Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs, Heroic Ballads, etc., collected by Davip HERD. 
’ Reprinted from the edition of 1776, 2 vols. (ilasgow: Kerr and Richardson, 1869. 





HOLY CROSS ABBEY, IRELAND.* 


In a series of folio plates, with accom 
iliustrated the architectural features o 


* Holy Cross Abbey, co. ipperary. By Samvuet P. Crosz, A.R.I.A.I, Belfast: 
o! 


Marcus Ward and Co., Ulster Folio, plates. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, 


LOUGH CORRIB AND LOUGH MASK.* 


Ovr notice of Sir William Wilde’s admirable book on Lough Corrib and Lough Mask, 
although not following close on 2 see is none the less cordial and sincere in 
its recommendation. With a book of this class, which is not an em production, 
but one of solid usefulness and ster! worth, a notico, or a word of praise can never, 
at any time, be out of place or out of date. It is a book for all times, and therefore 
all times are suitable for bringing its merits before the public. 

Corrib, the second largest sheet of inland fresh-water in Ireland, is a lake of 
about thirty-five miles in length, and of varying breadth ; Lough Mask is much less 
in extent, but more symmetrical in form. It is to the places of interest on the banks 
and on the islands of these two Lougbs, that Sir William Wilde has devoted his 
volume, and we have no hesitation in affirming that no other man in Ireland was so 
capable of undertaking the task, or would have executed it in so satisfactory a manner 
ashehasdone. To his profound archxological knowledge, the world—for it is known 
all over the world—is indebted for the truly admirable Catal of the Antiquities 
in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy—a book beyond all praise, and of the 
greatest possible value to the antiquary of any country—and for other books of a like 
nature; and his ‘‘ Lough Corrib” is one which will add, if that be possible, renown 
tohis name. Not an object of interest, antiquarian or otherwise, has his keen 
eye and his om =. and he has conveyed his information in such a paame 
manner, that his ers are penny aes while reading for entertainmen 
alone, al] that any one can possibly wish to know about the localities he describes with 
such rare powers. 

The whole district, judging from the book before us, is one of surpassing 
and of intense interest, and it is full of antiquarian remains, picturesque ruins, and 
ing spots. Among these are the cairns of Ballymagibbon and Killower. The 
first of these is 129 yards in circumference, and about 20 yards high, and around its 
acircle of large upright stones. Within it is a large cave not at present avcessible, 
but which no doubt will one of these days amply repay a careful examination. The 
other cairn, that of Killower, which overlooks Lough Mask, is of immense size. It is 


led by circles of stones, and on its summit is a ditch and rampart, the top of 
which is 2500 paces in circumference, and on it are some stones still standing. A space, 
20 feet wide, intervenes between the top of this ram and the outer margin of the 
cairn. This d undoubtedly contains central bers, and a remarkable and 





partly open passage encircles its base. Here is a fine field for a careful and j 
«enna the chambers and passages will be found to equal those at New- 
grange ani wt 

It will be seen how clearly these examples, engraved by Sir William Wilde, 
strengthen and illustrate the theory we have always maintained, of the original uses 
and purposes of circles of stones. Other excellent examples are also given by him 
of the Carn Meneen Uisge, or “‘ one man’s cave,” in which was discovered a stone cist 
ery bey urn with burnt bones, which, although of the form of what we call ‘‘ food 
vessels,” been used as acinerary urn. Its close resemblance to Derbyshire ex- 
amples already engraved in the ‘‘ RELIQUARY,” will at once be apparent. Other good 
examples of stone circles are those of Inishowen, Nymphsfield, and other places. One 
of these shows clearly the mode of construction alluded to in another book,+ with 
which it will be interesting to compare it. 

Before closing our brief notice of Sir William Wilde’s admirable and useful book, 
let us take occasion to say that the engravings which we were permitted to introduce 
into our last volume,{ when speaking of Mr. Wakeman’s ‘‘ Archzologia Hibernica,” 
originally appeared in Siv William Wilde's ‘‘ Beauties of the Boyne,” having been en- 
a specially for him, first as illustrations of his excellent articles in the “ Dublin 

omg darn y wen and afterwards in the volume we have just named. We merely 
mention this to show how much the world is indebted to Sir William for bringing for- 
ward those admirable illustrations of chambered tumuli, etc., as well as these we now 
are, through his courtesy, enabled to re-produce. Fl 

“ Lough Corrib” is a volume to be proud of, and every archwologist, and ev 
visitor to the district it describes, ought to possess it. Itis needless to say it is ‘‘w 
written ”—for every thing of Sir William’s is—but we may add that it is well and 
carefully printed, and is beautifully illustrated. 

* Lough Corrib, its Shores and Islands ; with notices of Lough Mask. By Sir WiL- 
tM R. Witpz, M.D. Dublin: McGlashan and Gill; London: Longman and Co. 
1 vol. sm. 8vo., pp. 306, 1867. Illustrated. ‘ 

+ Grave Mounds and their Contents. By LLEWELLYNN Jewitt, F.S.A. London : 
Groombridge and 

} “Reiquary,” Vol. X. page 123. 
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THE FAMILY OF LESLIE.* 


No wonder that these noble and goodly-sized volumes are devoted to the bare annals 

of the history of the family of Leslie, when it is remembered that, dating back, in 

records, to the time when Bartholf, or Bartholomew, one of the nobles of Hungary, 

came over to Scotland in the train of Margaret, afterwards Queen of Malcolm Cap- 

more, in 1067, and that from that time downward to the present representative, it has 

continued in unbroken succession—every holder of the name distinguishing himself in 

some walk of life or other. A family that can boast among its members renowned 

military heroes, eminent statesmen, distinguished ecclesiastics, and nobles of almost 

every grade, must surely present features for a history of more than ordinary copious. 

ness, and interest. Five Generals of the name of Leslie (Count Walter, and Count 

James, Alexander Earl of Leven, David Lord Newark, and Sir Alexander), have com- 

manded armies of four different nations—Scotland, Germany, Sweden, and Russia— 

and many other officers of lower grades have served in the same noble calling both at 

home and abroad. In more peaceable a among the distinguished members of 
of the family are John Leslie, Bishop of Ross, the great statesman and historian, and 

the devoted adherent of the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots; John, Duke of Rothes, 

statesman and ambassador in the reign of King Charles II.; George Leslie, the 
‘* Father Archangel ;” William Leslie, Prince Bishop of Laybach, and Councillor of’ 
the Empire ; Dr. Henry Leslie, Bishop of Down and Meath ; Dr. Robert Leslie, Bishop 
of Dromore, Raphoe, aud Clogher; Dr. John Leslie, Bishop of Orkney, of Dromore, 

of Clogher, and of Raphee ; another Dr. John Leslie, Bishop of Dromore and Clogher; 
another still, Dr. John Leslie, Bishop of Dromore and of ~~ ; Sir John Leslie, 

Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh ; and Colonel Charles 
Leslie, the clever author of the volumes before us. In lordly titles the Leslies have 
been abundantly gifted. There have been Counts Leslie ; ns Leslie ; Leslies, 
Earls and Countesses of Ross; Leslies, Earls, Countesses, Masters, and Dukes of 
Rothes ; Leslies, Lords Lindores; Leslies, Lords Newark ; Leslies, Barons of Wardis; 
Leslies, Lairds of Waithill ; Leslies, Lairds of Folla ; Leslies, Lairds of Rothe; Les 
lies, Lairds of Kincraigie; Leslies, Lairds of New Leslie ; Leslies, Lairds of Kininvie; 
Leslies, Lairds of Druammuir ; Leslies, Earls of Leven ; Leslies, Lairds of Rudderie ; 
Leslies, Barons of Pitcaple ; Leslies, Lairds of Cults ; Leslies, Lairds of Crichie ; Les 
lies, Lairds of Iden ; Leslies, ‘‘Goodmen” of various “‘ilks ;” and last in our list, 
though not least, Leslies, Barons of Balyuhain, of which Barony the writer of these 
books, the late Colonel Leslie, was 26th in descent. 

From this brief note it will be seen how immense an undertaking must the writi 
of the “ Historical Annals” of such a family be. It has, however, been doue, 
ably done, by Colonel Leslie, 26th Baron of Balquhain, and was only completed s 
very few months before his decease. It was the work of a great part of the life of this 
wonderful man, and it would almost seem that, on its completion, his work was done 
and his mission fulfilled, for he was soon afterwards called away. It will be sufficient 
for us here to call attention to the “ Records,” and to assure all who take an interest in 
family history and genealogy, that their libraries can never be complete without this 
truly admirable and carefully re work. It is one of the best of its kind which 
has ever been attempted, and with the addition of tabulated pedigrees, and of en- 
gravings of arms and seals, which it is much to be regretted have not been given, 
would form a really splendid and valuable work. 

The author, Colonel Leslie, our readers will find in a pedigree given in the last 
number of the ‘‘ RELIQUARY,” married a Derbyshire lady—the representative of the 
Eyres—the Countess of Newburgh, and through her became owner of the Hassop and 
other estates. The family of Leslie, therefore, becomes a Derbyshire one, and the 
work before us; for the Midland district, obtains a double interest. Colonel Charles 
Leslie, K.H., 26th Baron of Balquhain, was fifth son of John Leslie, 22nd Baron, by 
his wife, Violet. Dalzell, and succeeded his brother, James Michael Leslie, 2nd Janu 
ary, 1849. He was sent to the Grammar School at Aberdeen, where he was a fellow- 
student with Lord Byron. He entered the army, and served with the 29th Regiment 
in the Peninsula, under the Duke of Wellington, and was present at the battles of 
Rolica, Vimiera, Oporto, Talavera, Albuera, the siege of Badajoz, the Lines of Torres 
Vedras, Redenha, besides various other affairs and skirmishes, for which he received 
the Perinsular war-medal ane four clasps. He was severely wounded at the battle of 
Talavera, and to the day of his death a bullet, there received. remained in his ri 
leg. Colonel Leslie, who was made a Knight of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, 
and was a Deputy-Lieutenant and Magistrate for Derbyshire and Aberdeenshire, 
married, first, Nov. 24, 1826, Mary, daughter of Major-General Sir Charles Holloway, 
and by her, who died Oct. 3, 1832, had issue a son, born Sept. 3 1827, and died the same 
day, and another son, Charles Stephen Leslie, the present 27th Baron of Balquhain, who 
marrying in 1853, Jane, daughter of John Round, Esq., has a numerous family. Col. 
Leslie married, secondly, 21 July, 1836, the Right Hon. Lady Dorothy Eyre, eldest 
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daughter of Francis, sixth Earl of Newburgh, and granddaughter of Charles Radcliffe, 
Earl of Derwentwater, who became, on the death of her brother, Countess of New- 
burgh in her own right, in Oct. 1852. She died Nov. 22, 1853, leaving Hassop, Slin- 
don, and and all her other estates in the counties of Derby, Sussex, Gloucester, and 
Northumberland, to her husband, Colonel Leslie, who she appointed sole executor. 

It remains only to add, that, the “‘ Historical Records of the Family of Leslie” is 
beautifully printed, and is issued in that faulltess and truly admirable manner which 
characterises all the publications of Messrs. Edmonston raw ¢ Douglas. 

* Historical Records of the Family of Leslie, from 1067 to 1868-9. By Colonel LEsitz, 
K.H., of Balquhain. inburgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 3 vols. 8vo., pp. xxiv. 
188; 240; and viii. 682; 1869. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE.* 


On the 26th of February, 1564, Christopher Marlowe was baptised at the Church of 
St. George the Martyr, Canterbury, and on the 26th of April, in the same year, 
William Shakspere was baptised at Stratford-upon-Avon. Thus, within two short 
months Kit Marlowe and Will Shakspere drew breath, but how different their fate ! 





. “Kit” died by the hands of an assassin, when only twenty-nine years of age, and 


his name became forgotten, while ‘‘ Immortal Will” lived in the body to the age of 
fifty-two, and his name ‘“‘lives for ever.”” And yet Kit’s career was a truly brilliant 
one so far as genius is concerned, and his productions will bear comparison—aye, 
and a close one too—with those of Will himself. His works have been edited b: 
Dyce and others, and his fame is established as one of the most brilliant of England’s 
dramatists and poet-sons. By far the nicest, most convenient, and best edited 
editions of his works is the one just issued as the second of “the Mermaid Series of 
our old English Dramatists,” by Lieutenant Colonel Cunningham. [In this beautiful 
volume—for it is beautiful in size, in type, in style of printing, and in every other 
respect—Colonel Cunningham has presented to the reader the very best and certainly 
the cheapest and most elegant edition of Marlowe’s works, and he deserves every 
_— for the admirable manner in which he has accomplished his task. Colonel 

ningham has proved himself a worthy son of the gentle and good and great Allan 
Cunvingham. and a more than worthy brother of Peter Cunningham, and it is truly 
pleasant to find him following so worthily in their steps, and treading, at thé same 
time, the fields of literature and of arms. The biographical notice of Marlowe, 
which prefaces the volume, is the best, most terse, and careful that has ever been 
written. 

Mr. Crocker deserves great praise for the project of issuing this Mermaid series, 
of which we shall take occasion to speak more fully when we receive *‘ Massinger’s 
Works,” which has preceded the volume now before us. The present volume 
(Marlowe) is all that the most fastidious collector can desire. 


* The Works of Christopher Marlowe, including his Translations. Edited by Lieut. - 
Colonel Francis Cunningham. London: Albert J. Crocker Brothers, 303 and 301, 
Strand. 1 vol. sm. 8vo., pp. 376. 1870, 


LITERATURE AND CURIOSITIES OF DREAMS.* 


Ove of the most interesting and curious books ever issued on dreams, or, we had 
almost written, on any conceivable subject, is the one before us by Mr. Seafield. 
Open it where you will, something curions, something amusing, or something inte- 
resting and useful is found, and it is indeed a fascination from beginning to end. We 
will venture to affirm, that when Mr. Seafield began to collect materials for his work 
he never ‘‘ dreamed ” of making it half so entertaining as he has done, and we trust that 
its sale may exceed the “ wildest dreams” of success which he, or his energetic pub- 
lishers may have indulged in. The work is divided under the heads of “ Place of 
Dreams in Systems of Divination ;” ‘‘on Biblical Dreams ;” “‘on Dreams as being 
sent by God ;” ‘‘ Causes, Uses, and Phenomena of Dreams ;” “‘ Oneirocritica, or 
modes of Dream Interpretation, Ancient and Modern;” “Origin of Dreams ;” 
“ Dreams as arguments for Immortality ;” “on Dreams as Prophetic, Premonitory, 
&. ;” “ Responsibility and Moral Uses of Dreams ; ‘“‘State of the mind in Sleep and 
Dreams ;” ‘‘ Miscellaneous Phenomena ;” “ Analysis of Dreaming and Insanity ;” 
“* Psychology of Dreaming ;” ‘‘ Physiology and Pathology of Dreaming ;” “‘ Dreams 
of Animals ;” ‘‘ Dreams Ancient and Modern ;” and “ Dictionary of Interpretation” 
of Dreams. It will be seen from this that it is the most complete work in its plan 
and arrangement, of any itsued on the subject, and Mr. Seafield has ably acquitted 
himself of his task of compilation. We cordially recommend it. 


* The Literature and Curiosities of Dreams. By FRANK SEAFIELD, M.A. 2nd edition. 
London : Lockwood and Co., 7, Stationers Hall Court. 1 vol. sm. 8vo, pp. 518, 1869. 
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WONDERFUL CHARACTERS.* 


REALLY our good friend Mr. Hotten is himself one of the most ‘‘ wonderful characters” 
we have ever heard of or known—he produces so many curious and entertaining books, 
and gives evidence of such a versatility of talent as no other = ever has done, 
His “ History of Signboards,” his “ Slang Dictionary,” his “ Caricature History of the 


Georges,” his ‘‘ Dr. Syntax,” and his scores of other books, all testify to his excellent 
cateliog for the public, and as if to crown all, his ‘‘ Book of Wonderful Characters,” 
has been issued, and contains accounts of Pig-faced Ladies, Wild Boys, Stone Eaters, 
Dwarfs, Giants, Posture-masters, Strong Men, Fasting Women, Gluttons, Misers, 
lng Toe-writers, Water Spouters, Fire Eaters, Mimics, Beggars, Female 

ilors, Horned Men, and Hairy-faced Women, Monsters, and Living S<eletons, 
etc., etc., etc. Of ‘‘Pig-faced Ladies,” Mr. Hotten gives a capital and well written 














account, and of one of these “monsters” we give an engraving, copied from & 
little tract now lying before us. These monstrosities are not quite extinct, for 
well do we remember in our boyish days, in Derbyshire, a family of four or 
five grown-up people, all of whom were “‘pig-faced,” and were too unsightly 
and horrible to be seen. ‘They lived in a cottage on a hill called Chevin, and scarcely 
ever ventured out—when they did they had their faces covered, but well do I remem- 
ber seeing them uncovered, and had no wish for a second look! Mr. Hotten’s book is 
remarkably curious and entertaining, and forms a valuable addition toa library. It 
has been compiled with great care, and we trust will be followed by a second series ; 
the subject not being yet half exhausted. It is profusely illustrated with plates, and 
is a charming book for all readers who like to indulge in the curious and marvellous. 


* The Book of Wonderful Characters. London: J. C. Horrsn, 74, Piccadilly. 
1 vol. 8vo., pp. 416, 1869. Illustrated. 





MURAL DECORATIONS.* 
Tas work, treating on Fresco, Encaustic, Water-glass, Mosaic, and Oil painting, as 
applied, and applicable, to Mural or Monumental Decoration, is one of the most valu- 
a Te additions ever made to art-literature. It is a thoroughly , sound, practical, 
book, written in excellent taste, and by a thorough master of his subject. Mr. Cave 
Thomas _ to his already high renown by this admirable book, which we cordially 
recommend. 


* Mural or Monumental Decoration ; its aims and methods. By W. Cave THOMAS. 
London : Winsor and Newton, 38, Rathbone Place. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 316, 1870. 
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ALPHABETS AND TEXTS, 

Mepiazval ALPHABETS.—We have much pleasure in di our readers’ attention 
to the fine series of alphabets for oon peas recently produced by Mr. K, 
Saintsbury, and published in folio by Messrs. Ward, and Tyler, of War- 
wick House, Paternoster Row. y are all that can be wished, for forming texts 
and inscriptions where time is an object ; and they are so arranged and prepared that 
they can be fastened on to stone, metal, wood, or glass, or indeed on to any other sub- 
stance, in a few minutes. The letters are excellently formed and ully drawn, 
and are illuminated in exceedingly good taste. The series now before us consists of 
three sets of capital letters in gold and colours, of different sizes (10, 44, and 24 inches 
in height respectively), with the proper number of small, or to use a printer’s phrase, 
“lower case” letters to accompany them ; but besides these, Mr. Saintsbury has 

iven a remarkably effective set of terminals isting of various forms of crosses, 
foliage, etc. ; borders of admirable design ; and ribbon folds. All who are 
in church or school decoration, or indeed in decorations for any occasion, festive or 
otherwise, whether lay or ecclesiastical, will find these alphabets of immense service, 
saving, as they do, much time, and ensuring the mottoes, texts, or inscriptions, being 
effectively and tastily arranged. Mr. Saintsbury deserves the highest credit for the 
admirable way in which he has produced these beautiful alphabets. 

CaRDBOARD ALPHABETS.—Messrs. Cox & Sons have produced a thoroughly good 
series of alphabets of various kinds, printed in outline on cardboard and on paper, 
for forming into texts, &c., for illuminating. Those printed on paper are ready for 
washing in with a or may be cut out and mounted on a coloured ground, 
with good effect. ose upon board can be cut out, and are then very useful to 
pencil round on the text-board ready for illumination. They are well-formed letters, 
and are of exceeding use in forming texts, inscriptions, &c., for decorative purposes. 

ILLUMINATED TEXTs.—Mr. Ben. George, of 47, Hatton Garden, the energetic 
publisher of “‘ Peter Parley’s Annual,” of which we have before spoken in terms of 
the highest approval, and whose popularity is world-wide and unchanging, has sent us 
an example or two of his “ Iluminated Texts from Scripture,” for the school-room or 
for any other purpose. These texts are printed on quality of paper, in gold and 
colours, and of various sizes, at marvellously low prices—indeed, so iow, that the idea 
of “‘ seeing his own again” appears never to have entered Mr. George’s mind. They 
are the very thing for household decoration, as well as for the school-room, and are 
eminently adapted for presentation for cottage use. We are much pleased with, and 








strongly recommend, them. 





BIRDS OF SOMERSETSHIRE.* 


Wuat Mr. Stevens has done (or is doing, for the first volume only of his work is as 
yet issued) for Norfolk, Mr. Cecil Smith has done very ably for Somersetshire, and we 
have extreme pleasure in calling attention to his excellent work. His descriptions of 
the birds and of their habits are graphic and excellent in the extreme, and show that 
he must have been a most observant and pains-taking naturalist. Would that every 
county had as good a book upon its feathered inhabitants, and as good a writeras Mr. 
Cecil Smith to prepare it. We cordially recommend the book to all naturalists. 


* The Birds of Somersetshire. By Crow Smitu, of Lydeard House, near Taunton. 
London: Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 1 vol. sm. 8vo., pp. 644, 1869. 





GRAVE-MOUNDS AND THEIR CONTENTS.+ 


In panies the publication of this handsome volume by Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, 
F.8.A., we shall, of course, do no more than say that it is beautifully printed on toned 
Paper, and is illustrated with nearly five hundred engravings; and that it is, as ite 
troduction states, “the only work of its kind which has ever been issued, and that, 
therefore, taking a stand of its own, and following no other either in plan or treat- 
ment of its subject, it is hoped that it will command the attention of antiquaries, and 
of all who are interested in the history and the manners and habits of our early fore- 
fathers.” The Daily News, we perceive, says of this book, ‘‘ Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, 
F.8.A., has hit upon a very subject in his Grave-Mounds: a Manual of Archa- 
ology, as exemplified in the Burials of the Celtic, the Romano-British, and Anglo- 
Saxon Periods. (Groombridge and Sons.) A large amount of information on this 
topic is to be found scattered about in several books, in antiquarian journals, in the 
tions of societies, and in general newspapers. The author, however, asserts 

that this is the only work of the kind that has ever been issued—that is to say, we 
suppose, the only work giving a complete account of the contents of encient British 
grave-mounds. ‘The subject is a curious one. Sir Thomas Browne, some two hundred 
years ago, wrote a singular treatise on ‘ Urn Burial,’ but we now know a vast deal 
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more of the matter than he did. Antiquarianism has been cultivated since then to 
an extent which he could never have anticipated ; numberless barrows and hidden 
cemeteries have been laid bare, and we have formed museums out of the remarkable 
objects recovered from underground. Mr. Jewitt thoroughly knows his subject, and 
writes of it with love and enthusiasm, and with an absence of technicality. His 
volume is illustrated by nearly five hundred woodcuts, some of which, however, we 
think we have seen before, in the same author's life of Wedgwood. They representa 
great number of mounds (opened and unopened), and their contents, such as cinerary 
urns, pots, phials, cups, armlets, fibula, beads, weapons, &c., some of which are of 
very beautiful workmanship. The sections of graves, however, with skeletons sitting 
or lying in every kind of attitude, and grinning with astonishing pertinacity, are 
enough to give one the nightmare.”—Daily News, June 13, 1870. 

+ Grave-Mounds and their Contents: a Manual of Archeology, as exemplified in the 
burials of the Celtic, the Romano- British, and the Anglo-Saxon periods. By LLEwet- 
—_ Jewitt, F.S.A. London: Groombridge and Sons. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 330, 1870, 

ustrated. 





ROCHE ABBEY.* 


Dr. AVELING’s long-promised history of Roche Abbey, one of the most beautiful, pic- 
turesque, and interesting ruins in Yorkshire, has just been issued to the subscribers 
and to the public, whom it amply repays for the long time they have been kept wait 
ing. We have received it while this sheet is at press, but we are so desirous of giving 
it an early and a cordial greeting, that we “lift out”—to use a printer’s term— 
another paragraph to make room for this. The volume is charming and admirable in 
in every respect. The history of the Abbey, of its Abbots, its possessions, its archi- 
tecture, its monastic buildings, and its other remains is admirably written, and proves 
Dr. Aveling to be a thorough worker, and one who knows well where to procure his 
materials and how to work them up together. It is long since we saw so good and s0 
complete a history of any religious establishment, and it refiects the highest credit upon 
its author. The volume is illustrated by a large number of beautifully executed 
plates—views, seals, architectural details, plans, etc., etc.—which are exquisitely en- 
graved, and carry truthfulness and beauty in every line ; and the whole work is 
printed and “got up’’ with that admirable taste, and that remarkable skill, which 
always characterize the productions of the press of Mr. Robert White, of Worksop, 
and give him so proud a pre-eminence over many provincial printers and publishers. 
“ The History of Roche Abbey” is a work which cannot fail to give satisfaction, and, 
as we are given to understand that only some fifty copies beyond what were subscribed 
for, have’ been printed, it will become scarce and valuable. It is well, therefore, to 
secure copies early. 

* The History of Roche Abbey, from its Foundation to its Dissolution. By James H. 
AVELING, M.D. Worksop: Robert White, Park Street. 1 vol. sm. folio, pp. 202, 
1870. Illustrated. 





HISTORY OF DERBYSHIRE. 


THE project of a full ‘‘ History, Topography, and Genealogy of the County of Derby,” 
announced from time to time in the ‘* RELIQUARY,” is now, we are happy to say, fairly 
afloat, and likely to be carried out in all the entirety of its plan by its Editor, Mr. 
Jewitt and the many willing and able writers who are taking a part init. The list of 
subscribers—for of course such a work can only be carried on by a good subscription 
list—is now open and already numbers Her Majesty the Queen, His Grace the Lord 
Lieutenant of the County (who we notice takes ten copies) ; and many of the leading 
nobility and gentry, not only of Derbyshire but of other parts of the kingdom. We 
strongly advise our readers to lose no time in sending in their namesso as to enable 
the work to be speedily put to press, and thus ensure its early completion. The 
names should be sent to Mr. LLewellynn Jewitt. F.S.A., Winster Hall, Derbyshire, 
from whom the Synopsis, etc., can be obtained simply by written application. 





Notes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


FAMILY OF FAREWELL. 
ANY information respecting the family of Farewell, of Rolleston, co. York, or else- 
where, of the time of Henry VIII. and earlier, will be acceptable, and will he gladly 
received through the Editor of the “‘ RELIQUARY.” w. A. J. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIQUARY. 

Srr,—The Rev. Edward Peacock’s query at page 251 of your number for April, 
1869, brings to remembrance the words of three songs as popularly sung some fifty 
or sixty years since. Thirty years ago, I recollect, a asked for as old and rare 

i during the yearly feast at Woolsthorpe, near Belvoir Castle (to distinguish it 
the Woolsthorpe, near Colsterworth.) I have never seen them in — but I 
always understood ‘that they appeared in the form of broadsides at the first. They 
will not indeed satisfy the requirements of the query above referred to, still, they may, 
rbaps, interest the asker of it, and be thought worthy of preservation in your pages. 
ey are given as they were taken down at the dictation of the singer. 
With every best wish for the increasing success of your Journal, I am, 
Very faithfully yours, 
JOHN TINKLER. 

Arkergarth Dale Vicarage, near Richmond, Yorks. 





THE DEATH OF NELSON, 
Come all you British heroes, of courage stout and bold, 
That fight for England’s glory, for honour more than gold, 
To gain our liberties and Jaws with many a wound and scar, 
Who bled and died in England’s cause at the battle of Trafalgar. 


October on the 21st there sailed thirty-three sail of the line, 

Brave Nelson said to Hardy, ‘‘ Twenty ! this day is mine,” 

Brave Nelson’s words they were fulfill’d all on that glorious day ; 
There were nineteen struck, and one blew up, and thirteen ran away. 


Signal was given for battle ; brave Nelson then did say, 

* England expects of every man his duty on this day ;” 

In every bosom it was found ; with courage they did say, 

«* My lads, we’ll conquer France, or die, all on this glorious day.” 


The battle was fierce and hot, and fought with courage, too, 

Brave Nelson he received a shot, which pierced his shoulder through : 
Down to the cockpit he was conveyed, where surgeons pale did run ; 
But Nelson calmly to them said, ‘‘ Let my own life have its turn.” 

No pen can paint the grief of Nelson on that day ; 

He called to gallant Hardy, and thus to him did say ; 

“ My wounds are mortal, yet, I hope the victory is won.” 

He then reclin’d his head, and said, ‘“‘ May the Will of God be done!” 
Thus died the Norfolk hero, Old England’s boast and pride ; 

Who lost his life in England’s cause. In victory’s arms he died. 

Died ! did I say? That never can be all on our native shore ; 

His name is yet, and still shall be, till time shall be no more. 


The song was sung bv repetition of each couplet, and at the end the following toast 
was given :—‘‘ Here’s to him that fought in battle, died in honour, and came home 
in good spirits.” 





SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 
In history we read of a free-mason king, 
To the memory of Solomon with praises we sing, 
Who built a fine fabric as we understand 
On great mount Moriah in Jerusalem, 
On great mount, &c. | de es ral, Fal de ru lal, 
c., &e. 


He that slew Goliath that great Philistine, 

It was in his power to raise the design ; 

Which God did foretell him that Solomon his son 
Should finish the building which he had begun. 
Should finish, &c., &c. 

Said David to Solomon with heart full of love, 
Now, since we are chosen, by the Powers above, 
By the great Architect of the universal see 

Were sent these directions in writings to me. * 
Were sent, &., &c. 


Then Solomon being willing to finish the p'an, 
He numbered the workmen there was (sic) in the land ; 
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Three score and ten thousand had burdens to bear, 
And four score more thousand were of the stone * ware. 
And four score, &., &. 


Now these elect workmen with compass and square, 
The stones in the quarries by chisels did prepare, 
And by some Dy carriages did bed them all down, 
That on this fine building no hammer should sound. 
That on this, &c., &c. 


Then Solomon requested that Hiram would combine 
And send him ap architect to complete the design, 
Which Hiram complied with, and sent him a man, 
The son of a widow of the daughters of Dan. 

The son of &c., &c. 


This was the grandest architect there was in the land, 
For nothing came difficult to his skilful band ; 

He erected two cherubims to carry the work, 

Which spread forth their wings for to cover the ark. 
Which spread, &c., &c. 


He erected two ey thirty-five cubits high, 
That the front of the Temple he might beautify, 
Agreeable to the name which Solomon did choose, 
One on the right, Jachin, the other on the left, Boaz. 
One on, &c., &c. 
Now brethren Freemasons with a heart full of love, 
Contented together, united by laws, 
Whilst each member is dress’d in his garments so rare, 
Let your actions be govern’d by compass and square. 
Let your, &&., &. 
Now He that reigns over this great house above, 
Bless every Freemason with infinite love ; 
Bless the memory of Solomon, and Hiram also, 
“ Come, fill up your let’s drink till we go.” 
“ Come, fill, &c., &c. . 

* Query, ‘‘ had stones for to square #” 





Another is called—“ ALL THINGS HAVE BUT A Time.” The following is the open- 
ing verse :— 
Come, fill us a full flowing bowl, 
We'll make the whole room for to ring ; 
Let every man drink off his can, 
And drink to the health of our king ; 
Thate all mumbling and grumbling,— 
To discover the truth is no crime ; 
Remember that Christmas is coming ; 
So all things have but a time. 


&e, &e. &e. 





DOWNS, OF MANBY, 00. LINCOLN. 


I WouLD feel obliged for any information relating to this family, supposed to bes 
branch of that of Taxal and Shrigley, co. Chester. In 1662, there was a Richard 
Downes, of Manby, and of Surrey, a member of the Fishmongers’ Company, who 
bought a manor in Cornwall, and had a brother John, of the Inner Temple, one of the 
attainted Regicides, who was the father of three or four daughters. What was the 
origin of the family, and how long did its members reside at by, and authorities? 


T. HELssBy. 
Manchester. 
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ON LYCHNOSCOPES. 


ing article in the “ RetrquaRy,” vol. ix. p. 9, on Lychnoscopes, 
the essence of all that has been said on the subject ; for this reason very 
to it, so far as relates to the published opinions of those who from 
endeavoured to elucidate the original use of these curious openings. 
of Mr. Piggot’s able summing up is enough to convince us that 

universal use cannot be attributed to ype commonly so-called. 
As Mr. Piggot has invited a discussion, I beg to submit a theory of my own in ex- 
lanation of the use of vulne windows—that in some cases they were used by felons 
Fak sanctuary. If we bear in mind the fact that a felon might, if he chose, remain 
wmolested nearly six weeks after fleeing from justice, one is puzzled to know where 
he ate, slept, &c. Clearly he could not have been permitted to remain day and night 
in the sacred edifice all that time. Apart from the profaneness, it would have been 
manifestly absurd to place the Church jewels in jeopardy, because in many cases the 
rson seeking shelter from the law had already shown his aptness in taking what 
longed to anotber. On the other hard, a poor wretch could not have been left to 
sleep in the cemetery, especially in winter. Bearing this in mind, it seems reasonable 
to suppose a building for the use of felons stood adjoining the church. This is corro- 
borated by the remains of masonry discovered in some cases close to vulne windows. 
In the year 1867, when the old Reredos of Faversham Church was pulled down, two 
curious windows were discovered in the east wall of the Chancel. Besides these, two 
ethers which have never been concealed are visible from the exterior ; ng | may be 
geen in the engraving of the Church in Jacob's History of Faversham, p. 39. Local 
antiquaries are of opinion a building stood outside the east end of the Chancel for 
the theltor of felous who took sanctuary, the openings being for communication with 


the interior of the Church. The Town Records have been searched in vain for direct 
evidence: they show that several persons took sanctuary at the Church, but nothing 
more. In the year 1552 the last persou took sanctuary there. I hope this 

will be of use in clearing up a rather obscure question. 


short note 


GrorGEe BEpo. 





LOST LAD. 


Ox Derwent Edge is a small cairn of stones, about four feet in diameter, and five feet 
high. Tradition affirms that this was built to commemorate the death of a shepherd- 
boy, who was starved to death on this bleak spot. It forms, also, one of the boun- 
dary marks between the chapelry of Bradfield and the chapelry of Derwent. 

Rev. Francis JourpaIN, M.A. 





TOMBSTONE IN SANDIACRE CHURCH, DERBYSHIRE. 
Copied by the Rev. Francis Jourdain, M.A., Derwent Vicarage. 


YOVNG MEN 
THIS MEMORIALL IS HERE PLACED 
48 WELL TO PVT YOV IN MIND OF 
YOVR OWNE, AS OF THE DEATH OF 
I0HN MANLEY (WHO LYES HERE 
INTERRED) AND OF SIX MORE OF HIS 
BS 
BROTHERS AND SISTERS, SONS & DAVGH 
OF WILVGHBY MANLEY GENT AND 
PRVDENCE HIS WIFE ALL WHICH DE 
PARTED THIS LIFE BEFORE ANY OF 
THEM ATTAINED THE AGE OF 12 
YEARES. 
WHENCE LEARN THAT YOVNG AS SOON AS 
OLD MAY DIE 
THEN LETS ALL LIVE FOR DEATH PREPAREDLY 
WHICH THAT I MAY DOE PRAY THEE PRAY 
FOR MEE 
AND BEADER I WILL DOE THE LIKE FOR THEE 


WILVGHBY MANLEY 


At the head of this inscription are two shields of arms; the one a dexter hand 
within a bordure engrailed, and the other the arms of Willoughby. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON A MONUMENTAL CROSS FOUND IN FAVERSHAM 
CREEK ; AND REMARKS ON SOME REMAINS OF FAVERSHAM ABBEY, 


I WISH to call attention to an interesting object now standing in the grounds of 
Davington Priory, in Kent. The ms portion is a Monumental Cross which was raised 
from the bottom of Faversham Creek some years ago. The shaft supporting the Cross 
is formed of various twisted columns formerly brought from the ruins of Faversham 
Abbey. The transverse bar on the frout of the Cross has the following words incised 


on it : “Marget @armecoort,”” Apparently an inscription had once been on the 
back, but it is now obliterated. This is the only existing Monumental Cross in the 
neighbourhood, of an ry date, and the place in which it was found affords tolerable 
evidence of the way of disposing of similar Crosses at the Reformation. The shaft 
and fragments at the base comprise every particle of worked stone which has been 
discovered, of the remains of Faversham Abbey, although diligent search has been 
made for such relics. Antiquaries have been puzzled to t for this hat 
curious circumstance. The Town Records show that the roads adjacent wers for 
some years mended with stone brought from the Abbey after its dissolution ; but as 
we know from the Monasticon the principal buildings had been carried off the premises 
immediately on its surrender, we must look for the solution of the difficulty in another 
reason than this. The rag A of Faversham and the adjoining Priory of Davington 
came into the hands of Sir Thomas Cheney, who also owned Chilham Castle. He 
built himself a mansion at Shurland, in the Isle of Sheppey; to complete the building 
he pulled down the greater part of Chilham Castle, and had the stone conveyed to 
Shurland. Obviously, if he went to the expense of conveying material from such s 
distance, he would have first used that which was close at hand ; and as the religious 
houses at Davington and Faversham were close to the river, and both belonged to 
him, we may reasonably suppose he used up all the available building materials from 
them. This seems the only way of accounting for the disappearance of nearly every 
trace of the monastic buildings of both these religious houses ; for although some of 
the Priory buildings are still remaining, not the faintest trace exists in the district of 
those offices destroyed at the Reformation. 

The name on the Cross is that of a family formerly residing in Faversham ; whether 
the person whose name it bears was buried in the cemetery of the Abbey or that of 
Parish Church, is unknown. GEORGE BEDo. 


CURIOUS EPITAPH. 


Tue following epitaph was found in an old oak chest at Great Ayton, in Cleveland, 
a few years ago, Can any of the readers of the ‘‘ RELIQUARY” inform me where it 
is from, or to whom it alludes ? 








GrorcE MaRkHAM TWEDDELL. 

Stop P. antill my life you Read 

top Passenger untill my life you . 
The Living may Get Knowl from —. 
Five Times Five years I led a Virging life 
Ten Times Five years I was a Verteous Wife 
Ten Times Five years I was a Widdow Chaist 
Now Weary of this Mortall life I Rest. 
Hight Mighty Kings of Sestiand and a Queet 
Eight Mighty Kings of Scot’ and a Queen ; 
Four Times Five Years a Common Wealth I Saw, 
Ten Times y* Subjects rose against y* Law ; 
Twice Did I see Old Tro’llicy Pull’d Down 
And Twice y® Cloak was humbled by y® Cown, 
And end of Stuards Race I Say No More, 
I Saw my Country Sold for English Ore 
Such Imperfections in my time hath been 
I have an end perfections seen.” 


COATES AND IDLE FAMILIES. 
Tue following occurs in the Parish Register of 8S. Mary, Sculcoates, Hull :— 


“John Idle son of Cristopher was married to Sarah daughter of Sam"! Coats dis- 
senting Minister att Mansfield in Nottinghamshire the 3*4 of Septemb. 1715 at Snen- 
ton near Nottingham to w™ I was Wittness. He died y* 9* of Augt 1724. She died 
y? 10% of Novemb' 1725. They left Issue 3 children—Hannah born in 1718. Cristo- 

her in 1720. And Sam" in 1721. Being all 3 baptized by their Minister Mt Witter of 
ull a dissent*. I note this here for y° memorie ibid™,—Richard Archbald [church- 
warden] 1725.” W. Consitr Bouurer, F.S.A. 








where it 


EDDELL, 
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SARAH ROSE, THE DERBYSHIRE CENTENARIAN. 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS JOURDAIN, M.A. 


In the “ Retiquary,” No. 26, page 113, appeared a brief notice of this remarkable 
woman, from the able pen of Mr. John Sleigh ; I now add a few remarks by way of 
correction and extension of the narrative. Many of her descendants reside in my 
ag and from family bibles and oral tradition I have been enabled to ascertain 


following facts :—Her maiden name was Cliff (or Clifton), not Bradshaw, as 
stated in the paper referred to. She was born at Charlesworth, near Glossop, but 
spent the greater part of her life in the Woodlands or Derwent Vale. When residing 
at Hag-water she worked hard at the spinning-wheel, and I have been assured by 
one of her grandsons that, at 60 years of age, she was in the habit of walking from 
her home to Glossop (a distance of nine miles) with a pack of cotton weighing 60 lbs. 
strapped on her back, and returning with a like load to the Woodlands. 

Tt was fortunate for the old lady that many of her children married and settled in 
the neighbourhood, as, on the death of her husband, in 1793, she was enabled to visit 
them in turns, residing in the more hilly situations during summer-time, but always 
otaraing to the Fairholmes for the winter, where she died. Her son and grandson 
both held the office of Clerk at Derwent Chapel, and the old sun-dial which stands in 
the churchyard — —— by > Soe. 

According to the testimony of one who was present, she appeared quite calm and 
collected on the very day of her death. , . 

A grand-daughter of Sarah Rose lately told me that she was once in company with 
aman at Dore, aged 107 years ; his son (aged 86) and his grandson (an aged person) 

present in the same room with him. Perhaps some of your correspondents will 
be able to give you the particulars of this case. 





UNEDITED TRADERS’ TOKENS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIQUARY. 


Dear Srr,—Enclosed are a few additional notes on 17th Century Tokens not included 
in Boyne’s work. Hoping the same will be welcome. 
Yours &c. James W. LiLorp, 
Kington. 


Gloucestershire. CHELTENHAM. 
Boyne, P. 89, No. 22. The Haberdashers’ Arms. 
MARSHFIELD. 
P. 92. Obverse—ELIAS . OSBORNE=The Drapers’ Arms. 
Reverse—1N . MARSHFIELD=E. O. 1664. 
TEWKESBURY. 
P.95. Obverse—THOMAS . IEYNES . OF=HIS . HALFE . PENY. 
Reverse—TEWKESBVRY . 1669=A Castle. 
Herefordshire. CoxALL. 
P. 106, No.2 A variety reads COxXHALL. 
HEREFORD. 
Obverse—THO. . HANCOX . HEREFORD=A Book. 
Reverse—CITY . BOOKESELLER . 1666=HIS . HALFE . PENY. 
Obverse—BARNABY . IENKINS . OF . THE=The Leatherseiiers’ Arms. 
Reverse—CiTTY . OF . HEREFORD . 1666=HIS . HALF . PENY. 
Lancashire. ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Obverse—IOHN . AND . MARY . HEYWOOD=THEIR . HALF . PENY. 
Reverse—In . ASHTON . 1667=I. M. H. 
CHORLEY. 
1l. A variety reads CHORLENN. 
Monmouthshire. CHEPSTOW. 
Obverse -THOMAS . DAVIS=HIS . HALF . PENY. 
Reverse—OF . OHEAPSTOL . 1671=T. D. 
Norfolk. 
P. 341, No. 36. A variety reads SHEWELL. 
Uncertain. 


P. 526, No. 4. A variety with date 1666. 
P, 528, No. 34. A variety reads WaRINGE. 
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RELIQUARY, VOL. XI. : PLATE VIII. 





Bronze Rinc, BARLASTON. 


HELMFT, BENTY GRANGE. 











ANGLO-SAXON REMAINS. 





